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SIGNIFICANT EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF THE YEAR. 


IMPORTANCE OF LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


HE most important and significant fact 

of the year in education is the exis- 
tence of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis. The architecture at 
St. Louis is not all that could be desired, 
but the exhibits are in the highest degree 
striking and significant. The classifica- 
tion adopted is as practical as it is rigor- 
ously scientific; the arrangement is attrac- 
tive and helpful; and an unusually large 
number of individual exhibits are of a 


high order of excellence. For the first time - 


in the history of these great expositions, 
education has a building of its own, and 
also stands at the head of the classifica- 
tion. This fact is indicative of the spirit 
and the idealism which have guided the 
development of the St. Louis Exposition. 
Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. 
J. F. V. Skiff, who, as Director of Ex- 
hibits, is entitled to the largest share of 
credit for the classification, the installa- 
tion and the arrangement of the exhibits, 
and for their marked educational value. 
It is a pity that the contents of the Gov- 
ernment building at St. Louis cannot be 
duplicated and kept permanently on ex- 
hibition in a dozen large cities. In that 
building is shown most clearly, and in a 
fashion that is proving instructive to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, what the 
Government of the United States is doing 
in many different ways for the health, the 
comfort, and the prosperity of its citizens. 
The Department of Agriculture shows in 





fullest detail how it is using all of the re- 
sources of modern science to fight the 
various diseases which affect animals and 
plants; the Post Office Department shows, 
through numerous illustrations, the de- 
velopment and the actual working of the 
rural free delivery system; the tasks ac- 
complished by the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, and some of the most important 
features in the work of other departments, 
are exhibited clearly and instructively. 
The Transportation Building is another 
educational laboratory for the people. 
There are shown with the utmost elabo- 
rateness the advances that are being made 
in modes and means of transportation, 
both on land, on and under the sea, and 
through the air. 

But naturally the student of education 
will dwell longest upon the Education 
Building itself. He will find grouped 
there some of the very best exhibits to be 
found at St. Louis. On every side are 
evidences of the ability and skill of Mr. 
Howard J. Rogers, Director of Education 
and of Congresses, who, at the close of 
the Exposition, will enter upon his new 
duties as First Assistant Commissioner of 
Education for the State of New York.# 

The leading universities of the United 
States, north and south, east and west, 
have taken much pains and gone to no 
small expense to instruct visitors to St. 
Louis in the details of their organization 
and methods, and in their various scien- 
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tific and literary undertakings. The uni- 
versity exhibits, as a whole, are marked 
by excellence of arrangement and good 
judgment in the choice of material to be 
shown. In addition to the university ex- 
hibits there are to be found in the Educa- 
tion Building elaborate educational ex- 
hibits contributed by thirty-three States, 
four cities, and fifteen foreign countries. 
The fourcities werechosen by the author- 
ities of the Exposition as representative 
of municipal education throughout the 
country. They are New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Cleveland. Even a cur- 
sory fnspection of the immense amount of 
material shown in these State and muni- 
cipal exhibits makes plain the enormous 
strides taken by public education in this 
country during the past ten years. Not 
‘only is the advance of the industrial ele- 
ment in education clearly marked, but 
there are to be seen examples of the actual 
school work of tens of thousands of chil- 
dren which refute completely the charges 
often heard against the public elementary 
schools of to-day, that they are not as effi- 
cient in giving instruction in the rudi- 
ments of an education as they once were. 
The real fact is—and the educational ex- 
hibit at St. Louis makes it plain—that 
the child of to-day writes better, spells 
better, and ciphers better, than did his 
father or his grandfather. In addition, 
he enjoys a fulness of opportunity for the 
training of hissenses and his powers of ex- 
pression that the older generation lacked 
entirely or obtained by chance through 
casual occupation in childhood or youth. 

The visitor to the Education Building 
cannot help being struck by the fact, now 
made more evident than ever before, that 
we have in the United States, in reality, 
a national system or type of education, 
although it remains as true as it ever was 
that public education is an affair of the 
several States and not of the National 
Government. It would take the closest 
inspection to find, for example, any essen- 
tial difference between the school work 
shown from the children of Arizona and 
that shown from the children of Massa- 
chusetts. Despite differences of climate, 
of social environment, of tradition, and of 
opportunity, all these children are tread- 
ing pretty much the same broad path to- 
ward American citizenship. They are 
receiving substantially similar opportuni- 
ties, and they are using them with like 
advantage. The obvious fact that, despite 
the separate State control of our school 
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systems, we have a genuinely National 
educational system, must be due to a va- 
riety of causes; but no one who is well- 
informed will doubt that for ten or fifteen 
years past, two important influences have 
been especially potent in bringing about 
this state of affairs. These are the Na- 
tional Educational Association and the 
influence of the Bureau of Education 
under Commissioner William T. Harris. 
Each year thousands of representative 
teachers and school officers gather from 
every part of the land to attend the ses- 
sions of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Here they compare views and 
exchange experiences, and from these 
meetings there develops a body of educa- 
tional opinion which is influential in every 
part of the land. Dr. Harris, since as- 
suming the control of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation fifteen years ago, has succeeded 
in using it to guide and direct educa- 
tional thought and to improve educational 
practice. He has brought together in 
his annual reports an immense mass of 
invaluable information which is eagerly 
studied in every State and Territory. 
Moreover, by his personal presence at 
educational gatherings, and by his pub- 
lished writings, he has enforced the les- 
son of unity of national aim and purpose 
in education. 

To one who can recall the educational 
exhibit of the United States made at Phil- 
adelphia in 1876, the most striking single 
characteristic of the educational exhibit 
at St. Louis is the large proportionate 
amount of time and attention given to 
the art and industrial elements in educa- 
tion. The American people have learned 
the lesson which the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition of 1876 taught, and which the Chi- 
cago Exposition of 1893 re-enforced; for 
those two expositions made it plain that 
the practical American people were ne- 
glecting as educational instruments two 
tools which lay nearest to their hands— 
art and industry. The St. Louis Exposi- 
tion shows that these tools are now in ac- 
tive and intelligent use, and that, while 
artand industrial education in the United 
States are still far from perfect, yet they 
are rapidly developing, and are taking 
their proper place as elements of general 
culture or training, as well as highly 
specialized callings. 

No reference to the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion would be complete or fair without 
ample recognition of the excellence and 
completeness of the exhibits sent from 
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Germany. Mr. Lewald, the German 
Commissioner-General and his able corps 
of trained associates, have far surpassed 
anything hitherto seen in national expo- 
sitions. No matter to what building one 
turns, the German exhibit there is be- 
yond question the most attractive and the 
most excellent. This is particularly true 
of the Education Building. In educa- 
tion, Germany has chosen to confine its 
exhibit chiefly to illustrating two great 
movements—decorative art and applied 
science. Especially significant is the col- 
lective German university exhibit, par- 
ticularly so far as it illustrates the teach- 
ing of medicine. It is safe to say that 
nothing of this kind has ever been seen 
before, and no student of the higher edu- 
cation should fail to inspect with close 
attention this portion of the German 
educatioual exhibit. 

It may be predicted with some confi: 
dence that one effect of the educational 
exhibit at St. Louis will be to stimulate 
the use of what the Germans cali Anschau- 
ungslehrmittel, in colleges, universities 
and professional schools. The barrenness 
of the lecture system, which wasimported 
from the German universities a century 
There are 


ago, is only too apparent. 
many subjects of instruction which do not 
admit of experimental or laboratory 
methods of presentation; but there is no 
subject which cannot be illustrated to the 
eye after the fashion so clearly shown by 


the Germans at St. Louis. There are 
now college and university classrooms, in 
which Greek and Latin are taught by the 
aid of the lantern; but they are few and 
far between. Languages, both ancient 
and modern, history, economics, psychol- 
ogy, indeed, any subject, may be made 
doubly interesting and helpful if some of 
the hints dropped at St. Louis by the 
Germans are acted upon by American col- 
lege teachers. 


MOSELY EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 


Next to the St. Louis Exposition in 
importance comes the visit of the Mosely 
Educational Commission, whose mem- 
bers spent several months during the past 
autumn and winter in inspecting with care 
tepresentative educational institutions in 
the United States. The reports prepared 
by the members of this Commission have 
been published by Mr. Mosely, and they 
Stand in a place by themselves at the 
head of all the educational publications 
of the year. These reports contain the 
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reflections of twenty-six cnltivated Eng- 
lishmen upon theobservations they made 
while visiting the schools in the United 
States. Tbe joint report, concurred in by 
the entire Commission, is very brief, and 
emphasizes the main points which im- 
pressed the visitors. They were im- 
pressed, first, with the absolute belief in 
the value of education shown by the peo- 
ple of the United States, and also by the 
spirit which animates both teachers and 
pupils in American schools. They noted 
the absence of class prejudice and of any- 
thing like a “‘ religious difficulty,’’ which 
is so vexatious in England. They were 
struck by the fact that among Americans 
high theoretical knowledge often goes 
hand in hand with marked practical capa- 
city, ‘‘the practical bent of men of letters 
and science and the breadth of their out- 
look being very remarkable.’’ They saw 
the important part which manual training 
is playing in the elementary and second- 
ary schools, and they commended it. 
They were greatly impressed by the liber- 
ality displayed toward education, not only 
by the public, but also by private donors, 
and they were led to express regret that 
with so many and so fine school and col- 
lege buildingsthe remuneration of teach- 
ers remains so inadequate. They also 
were struck by one characteristic of 
American education which would natur- 
ally impress itself upon an English obser- 
ver because of the contrast between it 
and the conditions prevailing at home, 
namely, the careful organization of the 
different grades of education and the close 
co operation between them, ‘‘ whereby 
harmonious working is secured and over- 
lapping avoided.’’ All but two of the 
visitors were ‘‘ led to view somewhat with 
alarm the growing preponderance of wo- 
men teachers.”’ 

It will be noted that with a single ex- 
ception the points selected for comment 
in the joint report are points of commen- 
dation. The individual reports contain 
numerous and searching criticisms, some 
of which are very judicious and wise, of 
things seen in American schools and col- 
leges. Perhaps the most interesting sin- 
gle report, and the one which has the 
greatest literary value is the one written 
by Mr. John Rhys, Professor of Celtic and 
Principal of Jesus College, Oxford. Pro- 
fessor Rhys has written a charming essay, 
all too short, that might well be reprinted 
and given wide circulation in the United 
States. He isled to take an optimistic view 
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of the intellectual and social development | established to have oversight of the 


ce 


of this country, and writes that ‘‘an 
Anglo Celtic nation which, while still in 
the making has produced an Emerson 
and an Edgar Allan Poe, has a great 
future before it, not only in applied sci- 
ence and mechanics, but also in letters 
and refinement.’’ 

Upon the whole, it is astonishing how 
much the members of the Mosely Com- 
mission were able to see in the limited 
time at their disposal, and how quickly 
they came upon the salient and repre- 
sentative facts of American education. 
As must have been expected, there were 
not a few things that they failed to ob- 
serve, and some institutions and tenden- 
cies which they have only partially 
understood. They gained, however, what 
they chiefly came in search of, namely, 
material with which to begin a cam- 
paign in England that will result in 
arousing public interest in education, in 
spreading the conviction that wise ex- 
penditure for education promotes the 
national well-being, and in stimulating 
the Government of the day to take the 
lead in building up a well organized and 
carefully correlated system of elementary 
and secondary schools. Because of Eng- 


lish prejudices and habits of long stand- 


ing, the task is a difficult one. The 
Established Church is to be reckoned 
with, as are the very conservative influ- 
ences that emanate from the old uni- 
versities. Nevertheless, there is reason 
to believe that England is about to enter, 
or has entered, upon a new stage of 
development in reference to education, 
and that the experience of the United 
States will be of marked value to the 
mother country. The United States 
itself has yet much to learn and much to 
accomplish, but it is not unjustifiable to 
feel pride at the fact that its example is 
already being so eagerly studied by the 
older nations of Europe. 


NEW CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK. 


The year has witnessed the ending of 
a long and unworthy controversy be- 
tween the two parts of the New York 
State educational system, and the con- 
troversy has been ended in a manner 
which is a positive contribution to State 
educational administration everywhere. 

The State of New York began the 
development of its educational system 
from the top. The Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York were 





higher institutions of learning before the 
common school system of the State came 
into existence, and long before central 
supervision was provided for it. Year 
by year the work of the Regents and the 
work of the Department of Public In- 
struction, after its establishment, came 
nearer and nearer together. Finally, 
with the establishment of the public high 
school system the two jurisdictions 
clashed. Personal antagonisms entered 
not a little into the subsequent contro- 
versies, which have extended over many 
years; but apart from these the fact re- 
mained that the State was maintaining 
two competing systems of school super- 
vision and inspection. There was, in 
consequence, a waste of money, a dupli- 
cation of effort, and a constant invitation 
to friction and controversy. 

After the failure of the Legislature to 
act favorably upon the recommendations 
of Governor Roosevelt’s Special Com- 
mission, appointed in 1899 to deal with 
this whole subject, it became evident 
that no plan of settlement could be ar- 
rived at which would command the as- 
sent of both educational departments. 
Both departments separately declared 
themselves in favor of the unification of 
the State’s educational system, but each 
department was careful to take this posi- 
tion in a year when its rival was in an- 
tagonism to unification. From officials 
in the office of the Regents proceeded 
the absurd proposal that a sharp line 
should be drawn between elementary and 
secondary education, and from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction proceeded 
the equally absurd proposal that the 
schools of the State should be divided 
by a line drawn vertically through them, 
which line was to separate the tax- 
supported from the non-tax-supported 
schools. 

In this situation there was nothing to 
be done but to go over the heads of the 
two departments, and in the interest of 
the citizenship of the entire State com- 
pel the readjustment of the State educa- 
tional machinery. Proposals to this end 
were made by repsesentative educators, 
who had long been students of the prob- 
lem, and these proposals were favorably 
received and promptly acted upon by 
Governor Odell and the leaders of the 
legislative majority. The plan outlined 
was very simple in form, and left very 
many matters of detail to be dealt with 
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in later years. It provided simply that 
the offices of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and of Secretary of 
the University of the State of New York 
(these being the two chief executive po- 
sitions), should be hereafter combined in 
one office, that of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. The act contemplated single 
executive control over the entire educa- 
tional system of the State, and left with 
the Regents the exact powers which they 
had heretofore possessed, except that the 
first Commissioner of Education, who 
was to become their executive officer, 
was to be chosen by the Legislature 
rather than by the Regents themselves, 
inasmuch as the Regents were, nominally 
at least, a party to the controversy which 
the act was drawn to end. Simultane- 
ously, the Regents were reformed in re- 
gard to the two matters wherein they 
had been most severely criticised for 
years. Their number was cut down 
from 23 to 11, and a definite term was 
substituted for the indefinite term pre- 
viously existing. Hereafter one Regent 
will go out of office each year, and his 
successor will be chosen by the Legisla- 
ture for a term of eleven years. The 


most active and vigorous of the Regents 


were retained in office, and they were 
assigned terms by the drawing of lots. 

The underlying thought of the unifica- 
tion proposal was, that the Regents 
should become the legislative authority 
for the State educational system, while 
the Commissioner of Education should 
be the chief executive officer. Excellent 
as these proposals were, and strongly as 
they were supported by educational 
leaders all over the State, an organized 
attempt was made to confuse the issue 
before the Legislature by asserting that 
the Unification Bill was a political meas- 
ure designed to inject partisan politics 
into the schools of New York State. The 
fact was, on the contrary, that the school 
system of New York was already riddled 
with politics—personal, educational, and 
partisan—and it was the chief aim of the 
unification measure summarily to eject 
all of these influences from the educa- 
tional administration of the State. That 
this was accomplished the result abund- 
antly proves. 

President Draper, of the University of 
Illinois, who, from 1886 to 1892, was 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in New York, and whose reputation 
as a courageous, clear-headed and force- 
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ful educational executive is second to 
none in the land, was elected Commis- 
sioner without opposition, and took office 
on April 1st last. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to organize his department in a 
way that gave fullest assurance of the 
fact that the State educational adminis- 
tration of New York would hereafter be 
as free from improper influences as is 
the administration of a great university. 

Commissioner Draper called to his 
side, as Assistant Commissioners, three 
of the most competent men to be found 
anywhere in the country. As Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of higher, pro- 
fessional, and technical education, he ap- 
pointed Howard J. Rogers, formerly 
Deputy State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in New York, and now Di- 
rector of Education, Social Economy, 
and Congresses, at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. As Assistant Commissioner in 
charge of secondary education and the 
training of teachers therefor, he appointed 
Dr. Edward J. Goodwin, who, after a 
successful career as head-master of the 
Newtonville, Massachusetts, High School, 
was called to New York as Principal of 
the Morris High School, when the pub- 
lic secondary school system of the me- 
tropolis was organized six years ago. 
As Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
elementary schools and the training of 
teachers therefor, he appointed Augustus 
S. Downing, formerly Supervisor of 
Teachers Institutes and Teachers Train- 
ing Classes in New York State, and more 
recently Principal of the New York City 
Training School for Teachers. 

It may be doubted whether four as 
competent and disinterested men have 
ever before been associated in the work 
of administering the school system of a 
great State as Messrs. Draper, Rogers, 
Goodwin, and Downing. Commissioner 
Draper’s prompt declaration of the princi- 
ples by which his work would be guided, 
and the clear-cut statement of his concep- 
tion of his own duties and responsibilities 
under the law, evoked an immediate and 
sympathetic response onthe part of the 
public, and reassured those who had been 
affected by the unfounded charges made 
at the time when the unification measure 
was pending before the Legislature. 

The step taken in the passage of the 
Unification Law for New York State 
may be truly called epoch-marking, and 
the measure takes its place by the side 
of that which struck the shackles of 
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politics from the New York City schools 
eight years ago. While improvements 
have been suggested, and will hereafter 
be made, in the law governing the 
schools of New York City, and in that 
governing the schools of New York 
State, yet it may fairly be said that, as 
legislative measures go, these two acts 
are adequate to the support and main- 
tenance of truly educational, non-politi- 
cal school systems. 

In New York the State has always 
exercised a closer supervision over the 
local school authorities than exists else- 
where in this country. It is to New 
York, therefore, that we may fairly look 
for the highest standards in this regard. 
These standards have been furnished by 
the Legislature of 1903, and by the in- 
stallation of Commissioner Draper and 
his associates to lead and direct the new 
movement. Oux/look. 


LIFE IN A HIGH SCHOOL. 





FIFTY-TWO YEARS IN A BOYS’ SCHOOL. 


T the fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the Lancas- 


ter high school, held June 24, 1896, Dr. 
J. P. McCaskey, principal of the boys’ 
department, made the address of the 
evening on ‘Forty Years in the Boys’ 


High School of Lancaster.’’ We have 
asked him, says the editor of Zhe High 
School News, to give us a historical sketch 
of the school as he has known it since its 
organization. He says we can use this 
address if we wish—that, as the per- 
sonnel of the teaching force has not 
changed since 1896, :it is as satisfactory 
as anything he would now write—and 
we are glad to give it an honored place in 
The News. Dr. McCaskey entered the 
school in 1850, was a pupil for four years, 
and has been a teacher here for forty- 
eight years, about forty as principal of 
the school. But his work has reached 
far beyond Lancaster and its high school. 
As business and general editor—for the 
past thirty-eight years—of 7he Pennsy/l- 
vania School Journal, the official organ 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction; as publisher of a dozen or more 
good collections of vocal music, which 
have sold by hundreds of thousands; as 
publisher of the Lincoln Art Series, and 
other good things, of which hundreds of 
thousands have been printed—all of 
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which have meant lasting pleasure and 
profit to very many people—he has had 
extraordinary opportunities, in a very 
wide field, for just such work as the 
world needs to have done everywhere, 
His address of eight years ago is much 
as follows: 


FORTY YEARS IN BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


A week ago your President requested that 
I should say something to-night at the close 
of forty years’ service as a teacher in the 
Boys’ High School of Lancaster. Thereare 
those who, in like situation would make 
this an eloquent story, worthy an honored 
place in literature. I should be glad to 
make it such, not for myself at all but to 
‘‘magnify mine office’’—that generous 
souls, born to high gifts of heart and brain, 
mighty to do and to save, might be drawn 
towards a life-work such as that of Thomas 
Arnold, Mark Hopkins, Horace Mann. 
Wealth and power and fame and ease are the 
prizes for which the contestants ‘‘run as in 
a race’’ in every generation. The race is 
run but once, the goal posts standing close 
to birth and death. The prizes are for the 
most part sorry crowns, often but a ‘‘ golden 
sorrow.’’ There are better things for those 
who desire them. But from this line of 
thought I turn away. I have neither wit 
nor words to write what might be written. 

The boys’ high school w*s organized in 
1849, in the old stone building, one story in 
height, that stood in the alley in the rear of 
the First Presbyterian church on Orange 
street. Gen. Geo. M. Steinman, then Presi- 
dent of the Lancaster School Board, Hon. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Dr. John L. Atlee, 
Rev. Samuel Bowman, Rev. John C. Baker, 
Rev. Bernard Keenan, and other good 
citizens, were all deeply interested in its 
organization. 

The free school system of Pennsylvania, 
which has since grown to such gigantic 
proportions —costing annually nearly 
twenty millions of dollars, of which more 
than five millions are appropriated from the 
State treasury—had not yet been in exist- 
ence for a period of fifteen years. Nota 
dozen years had elapsed since this same Dr. 
Burrowes had written his marvellous re- 
port of 1838, whose breadth of view and 
almost prophetic forecast make it stand to 
this day the most remarkable in our school 
history. It was but little more than twelve 
years since Dr. Burrowes, as Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, had organized and put 
into effective operation the Common School 
System of Pennsylvania. It was pioneer 
work these men were doing. High schools 
had not yet become the fashion. There 
were not at that time a half-dozen free 
schools of this grade in the state. 

I entered the school in August, 1850. A 
few months later it was removed from the 
old building on what is now Grant street, 
to the second floor of the Lancasterian 
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building, on the corner of Prince and Chest- 
nut streets, the Girls’ High School, which 
had a been organized, occupying the 
first floor. The girls entered from Chestnut 
street, and the boys from Prince street. 
Here the boys remained until 1869, when 
they moved over to Mulberry street, where 
they were until January, 1876, when both 
departments occupied the new high school 
on West Orange street, and the boys and 
girls were again in the same building. I 
was not in the school in 1852-53, but spent 
that year at home on the farm, returning in 
the fall of 1853. So that, since 1850, I have 
been out of tne school for two years, one 
year as pupil and one year as teacher. 

Three teachers were employed at the 
organization of the Boys’ School in 
1849; Samuel E. W. Becker as_ prin- 
cipal, 1849-51, Kersey Coates, 1849-53, 
and Joseph Colburn, 1849 53, as assist- 
ants, the former in the English and the 
latter in the mathematical room. Since 
that early time, there have been connected 
with the school as teachers: John S. Crum- 
baugh, 1851-53; E. E. Higbee, 1853-54; 
Wm. V. Davis, 1853-60; Seymour Preston, 
1853-61; Samuel C. Walker, 1854-55, and 
after graduating from Pennsylvania College, 
1857-59: Amos Row, 1854-57, when he was 
made City Superintendent, and, later, In- 
spector of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools under 
Dr. Burrowes; Thomas J. Dunlevy, 1857-58; 
Samuel W. Reigart, 1860-65: J. B. Kremer, 
5 ee: 


1865-67; R. A. Townsend, 1867-69 
Gable, 1869-96; J. L. Merrill, elected princi- 
pal of both schools November 13, 1865, re- 
signed April 5, 1866; Howard W. Gilbert, 
1876-79; George N. Glover, 1879-84; Mary 


Martin, January, 1884-96; Carl Matz, 
1878-96; Carl Thorbahn, 1893-96, and not 
to forget myself, which I came near doing, 
J. P. McCaskey, 1855-57, 1858-96. 

As boy or man I have known them all, 
and [ think known them well, in their soul 
habit as they lived. Mr. Becker was born, 
it was said, on the German border of Switz- 
erland, and educated in Europe. He was a 
linguist and general scholar of extraor- 
dinary attainments, but he was not a man 
of integrity or moral force. His habits 
were bad, and he made wreck of what might 
have been a brilliant career. Mr. Coates 
tread law with Thaddeus Stevens while 
teaching in the high school, went west, and 
died a millionaire. He was an efficient 
teacher, and to turn from the school-room to 

ile up gold like this is hardly a good thing 
or the average man to do. He usually 
pays too big a price for the money. 

Mr. Colburn was a clergyman of the 
Swedenborgian faith, who preached fre- 
quently at the New Jerusalem church, 
which in those days stood on Vine, near 
Duke street. He died last year at Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, a venerable man—poor in 
wed but rich, we believe, in treasure that 
asts—cared for tenderly in the home of an 


aged sister. He spent his last years, as I 
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am informed, in reading and writing—which 
had been the habit of his life—a guileless, 
gentle-hearted dreamer, always too near- 
sighted physically and not quick enough 
mentally to deal with the average Arab 
among school boys. 

Charley McLenegan died in Brazil thirty- 
five years ago. We were cronies in the old 
days, and many a time sat side by side at 
the long red desks in ‘‘ Old Coley’s”’ class- 


‘room when the sands of the hour-glass ran 


gold. Mr. Colburn was a large man, with 
a big, soft hand—like his heart, it has often 
seemed to me—which he could lay with 
vigor and very suddenly to the near side of 
your head. We never thought it punish- 
ment, only fun. Soon he’d forget every- 
thing, and be telling us of ‘‘the nice times 
we'd have if we’d only be good boys.’’ But 
he liked us all the same, and we knew it, 
and we both had an abiding affection for 
‘*Old Coley.’’ I don't know that I ever 
learned much out of the text-books in the 
years that I was under him, but I wouldn’t 
exchange him for tons of ready-made 
machine pedagogues who are guaranteed to 
have everything but souls. I want tomake 
amends to the good old fellow for all those 
school boy days. Perhaps Charley and I 
may find each other somewhere in the 
eternities. Then we’ll look up theold man, 
to learn that there was no day when he 
ever had a score against us, but is only 
glad beyond all telling to know that we’ve 
got to the same blessed country to which he 
has surely gone. 

There have been other teachers also here 
under whom it has been good tolive, with 
whom it has been a privilege to draw the 
vital breath of thought and feeling, tosee the 
vision of beauty, to feel the throb of power, 
to triumph in heroic achievement, to know 
the glory of unselfish endeavor, to give ear 
to the gospel of wonder second only to the 
gospel of grace, to know the God of truth. 

Mr. Crumbaugh was a lover of learning, 
a fine scholar, a diligent student, a good 
teacher and a noble man. In person he was 
tall and well-formed, of great physical 
strength, but manner quiet and reserved; a 
man of presence, from whose reserve of 
power virtue seemed to pass to his pupils. 
For two years he was principal of the high 
school, for some years thereafter clergyman 
in charge of St. John’s Lutheran church of 
this city, and for a year or more our county 
superintendent. He died in his twenty- 
eighth year, having done:more good work 
in his short life than most good men at 
seventy. His life-size and life-like portrait 
in crayon, made for me by Reingruber, 
hangs in our study hall. His son, Dr. J. . 
W. Crumbaugh, of Wilmington, one of my 
most valued friends, is an honored member 
of your association and holds his high school 
life at a high rating. 

Mr. Davis was an accomplished and 
successful teacher, painstaking and faithful 
to his trust. It was good fortune to be 
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under a man like him, and many a boy 
knew it well. But of all the teachers the 
boys’ high school has ever known, the most 
remarkable was Dr. Higbee. He was there 
but a year, and as I recall him, he never 
seemed to be trying to teach. ‘‘ Life comes 
only from life.’”” He was just living his 
ordinary life of interest in things at hand— 
and we lived with him! There are school 
officers who would have pronounced him a 
failure. He would have smiled at their 
conceit, their little foot rules and pint 
measures, and their shabby arithmetic. He 
was for nearly nine years our State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. His noble 
portrait also hangs in our school-room and 
in many thousands of school-rooms, in 
Normal schools, and in Superintendents’ 
offices, within and beyond the borders of 
Pennsylvania. A memorial volume, pub- 
lished shortly after his death, is the most 
remarkable book of its kind I have ever 
seen. It was my rare fortune to be able to 
aid gratefully in the work of perpetuating 
his memory as a man we loved, as a scholar, 
and as a great public benefactor. 

Of the twenty or more teachers named 
above, one-half are dead. Of the pupils, 
also, many have gone over ‘‘to the major- 
ity.’’ I have been looking through the old 
roll-books, ranging from more than forty 
years ago, when I was a pupil in the school, 
until the current year of 1896. How vividly 
As I 


— do they make the past years! 
ook at those long past I seem to hear Wm. 
Van Lear Davis call these names again with 


quiet deliberation. He stands in his pulpit- 
like desk on the een on the second 
floor of the old building at the corner of 
Prince and Chestnut, into which we removed 
in the fall of 1850. I see him adjust his 
spectacles. I know the kind of pencil heis 
using. I see him pause a moment to ad- 
just the lead, as its point is worn. He goes 
on with the roll-call. All comes up as it 
were but yesterday. I am back among the 
old boys in the o!d days. A child’s voice 
in the street recalls me to the present—and 
I am walking among grass-grown graves 
where some even of the memorial stones are 
growing old. Perhaps the most recent of 
them is that of my dear old friend, William 
A. Montgomery, the finest gentlemen, I 
think, whether boy or man, in all the long 
list of my school-boy associates and friends. 
As other rolls follow, that have been 
called day after day, changing from year to 
year, until the old are gone and all are new 
—class following class, hundreds following 
hundreds, through forty years of time—I 
seem to stand aside and see the procession 
o by, some faces in shadow, others in the 
light, but all moving steadily westward— 
westward—toward the sunset. In the mov- 
ing column some go by slow and listless, 
others with the step of courage and con- 
fidence. There are kind eyes, smiles of 
cheer, pleasant faces, brave hearts of hope 
honest and true. It is a goodly show! 
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Many graduates are gathered here to-night 
from many classes. Alumni, I greet you! 
and would have been one of your number 
myself, but for an accident. The class of 
which I was a member graduated in July, 
1855, but in February of that year I was 
offered a place in the Lancaster Savings’ 
Institution. I did not then know the fatal- 
ity that usually attends my financial 
ventures. But a few months after I went 
there, the bank broke! which ended my 
career in that line of business. 

Then I tried law, in the office of Newton 
Lightner, Esq., a most courteous gentleman, 
and long a member of the School Board. I 
got Blackstone’s Commentaries into pretty 
good shape. He advised that, by way of 
variety, I should read Pickwick, Oliver 
Twist, Martin Chuzzlewit, ef a/., which I 
did, to find Dickens a good deal better than 
Blackstone. But I had to make some 
money, as nearly all of us must, and left 
the law office for the school-room. Co. 
Supt. Wickersham was then making his 
first examinations. I got my first pro- 
visional certificate from him one evening in 
the early summer of 1855, in the dining- 
room of the old Lamb hotel, on West King 
street, where a small class of applicants for 
such credentials were cnaminell 

After spending two years in the high 
school, I thought I would go to California. 
I had resigned to do this, but the financial 
crash of 1857 came on, and the plans I had 
reckoned upon miscarried. I spent some 
months in West Chester, Easton and else- 
where, finally drifting back to Lancaster, 
with the purpose of learning the printer’s 
trade. During the Christmas holidays, I 
went in to see Mr. John H. Pearsol, in the 
‘Evening Express”’ office, on West King 
street, and told him what I wanted. He 
said every place was filled. I said to him, 
‘*T want to learn to set type. I don’t want 
any money until I am worth it.’’ ‘‘Oh,” 
he replied, ‘‘ if that’s it, I’ll get up a case for 
you. Come in after New-Year.’’. I did so, 
and one of the first pieces of copy I remem- 
ber was a sermon by Bishop Bowman, in 
his strong, bold hand. It had nearly all 
the vowels omitted, only consonants used, 
but these were plain and clear. In six or 
eight weeks I hailed Mr. Pearsol for an ad- 
vance in wages. ‘‘How much do you 
want?’’ ‘‘A dollar a week.’’ ‘All right; 
go ahead.’’ Three or four months later I 
wanted another advance. ‘‘How much?” 
‘*T’m worth two dollars a week now.’’ He 
agreed to it, and at the time I left the office, 
after eight months of steady work, to go 
back to my old position in the high school 
—which was again vacant, Mr. Dunlevy 
having resigned—I was receiving three 
dollars a week. 

Mr. Joseph Preston was paymaster, and 
he paid me usually in gold dollars. They 
were very small, but as they lay on his 
desk, how big they looked! I’ve made a 
hundred thousand dollars and more since 
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then, from salary, 7he /Journa/, Franklin 
Square Song Collection, and other things, 
and have got rid of it a as fast as I’ve 
made it; but those gold dollars Mr. Pearsol 
used to pay me meant more than any other 
money I’ve ever made or spent. And that 
work in the printing office was the most 
— in some respects that I have ever 
one. 

It was a bright day in June, 1858, when I 
took a few hours from the case to see the 
members of the School Board and say that 
I would be an applicant for the old place. 
Was ever June day more beautiful? One of 
the first men I called upon was Dr. Thos. H. 
Burrowes, who was then mayor, his office in 
the City Hall. He was pleased to know 
that I thought of going back, and so was I. 
I had at last learned my lesson, slowly, 
stubbornly, but at last. I was to be a 
teacher. Was it the irony of fate that drove 
me to this work? or did a kind Providence 
bar me in and direct my way? I prefer to 
think the latter; and I am very grateful 
that, with my small measure of ability and 
strength, I have been permitted thus to 
spend these forty years of life. I would not 
have my work other than it has been, save 
that I wish there had been more of it and 
that it were better done. No, I would not 
exchange these busy years of varied labor, 
in school and out of it, for the wealth, or 
power, or place of any manI know. I think 
that any time in the past fifteen years I 
could have left the high school and made 
twice what I am receiving here, but the 
money is not the thing I have considered. 
When tempted, I have asked myself the 
question, ‘‘ How will you regard this when 
you look back to it a hundred years hence?”’ 
A man should try to live and labor so that 
both his life and work will stand the test of 
that stern question. In 1865 Dr. Burrowes, 
needing some one to assist him on 7he 
Pennsylvania School Journal, offered me the 

osition, and urged my acceptance of it, 

ut made the requirement that I stop teach- 
ing. I declined the place, telling him that 
I would do for him what work I could but 
I would not leave the school-room. That 
was not satisfactory to him then, but a year 
later, meeting him in Centre Square, he 
hailed me and said, ‘‘ I’ll take you on your 
own terms. But you must stop teaching 
night school as I don’t want to write your 
obituary.’’ I have put every number of the 
Journal through the printing office from 
that time to the present—from the fifteenth 
to the forty-fifth (now fifty-third) volume. 

Of the School Directors in the early days, 
I remember well those who were prominent 
and frequent visitors from 1849 to 1855. 
And for the forty-one years since that time 
I have known personally, or at least known 
of, nearly every man who has been con- 
nected with the Board. When Dr. John L. 
Atlee resigned his membership he had been 
a School Director for more than forty years, 
a longer continuous period than any other 
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man in the city, or perhaps in the State. 
Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes was a member for 
some twenty-five years. With the excep- 
tion of four or five men, all of his contem- 
poraries in the Board have passed away. 
Hon. John B. Livingston, Dr. J. Aug. 
Ehler, Amos Slaymaker, Esq., and Wm. R. 
Wilson, Esq., are so far as ey the only 
surviving members. 

There are people with whom it is a privi- 
‘lege to live and to work. For twenty-seven 
— Mr, James C. Gable has been in the 

igh school. You know him, and I know 
him, for a straightforward, earnest, honest, 
capable man, who has compelled results 
when they could not otherwise be had; and 
hundreds of boys who have been in the 
school are his life-long debtors. We have 
been closely associated these many years, 
and all the while with mutual confidence 
and high regard. One of the half-dozen 
best and most successful teachers who has 
ever been employed in the high school is a 
lady, who has been so good-natured as to 
remain with the boys for the past twelve 
and a half years. She brings to her work 
such fitness, natural and acquired, as few 
teachers possess. Indeed, I have often 
thought she is probably the most useful 
woman in Lancaster. It wasa bright day in 
the boys’ calendar when Miss Mary Martin 
was elected here, to live with them, and talk 
with them, and influence them to broader 
thought and better things year after year. 
Carl Matz has been with us for nearly 
twenty years. You know the master. He 
comes by birth to the divine gift of music, 
and has had the best training that Germany, 
the land of song, affords. That we should 
have such a leader for our high school has 
always been to me cause for wonder and 
congratulation. You have heard his music 
ring to-day as at every commencement for 
many years. Carl Thorbahn also, another 
thoroughly trained musician of the Father- 
land, a careful instructor, rigid in the re- 
quirement of accurate work, for this is 
essential to good results in our high school 
orchestra. Free instruction in orchestral 
music is a feature of the school, and there is 
probably no better instructor anywhere in 
this line of work. It is gratifying to know 
that these good people are on our force. It 
is also good to know that there has never 
been an unpleasant word amongst us, how- 
ever long or short the time of our associa- 
tion. We are fairly good people to live 
with, and this atmosphere of mutual cour- 
tesy and good feeling has its wholesome 
reflex influence upon the boys. 

A teacher should have scholarship. It 
may be had aside from the ordinary course 
of liberal training, but the older I grow the 
more I appreciate the value of a thorough 
college or university course of study: Tens 
of thousands in money would weigh little 
with me now against:an early four years’ 
course under the good men of Franklin and 
Marshall college, and a post-graduate course 
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in some great university. I did not and 
could not have it. But I had the supreme 

ood fortune to be started well, and my 

st teacher was my mother, whom a few 
days ago I congratulated upon being so 
—- at the age of eighty-six. She was 

rought up on the Bible and the Prayer- 
Book, but she could dance the old fashioned 
dances and sing ballads as well as hymns in 
a strong, clear, sweet voice, as it seems to 
me I have never heard anybody else sing 
them. I have heard nearly all of the queens 
of the lyric stage who have sung in America 
in the past thirty years, the most famous of 
them many times over, in concert and 
opera, and have often sat spell-bound under 
their witching charm. But no music has 
ever held me under a sweeter spell than my 
mother’s songs in childhood, when she 
seemed to sing as the lark sings—because 
she could not help it. In her simple old- 
time faith in God and His angels, in her 
utter forgetfulness of self, in her constant 
service for others, that never looked for re- 
ward, she was a teacher of the angelic type 
so rare in this lower world. My parents, 
fortunately for me, were not wise enough to 
know that it is not good to teach children 
too early to read. I was put at it almost as 


soon as I could talk—and the Bible was the 
reading book. We had but three or four 
books in those days, and my father’s will 
and my mother’s influence kept me at it, so 
that when I left home at eleven years of age 


for Oak Hill Academy, I was thoroughly 
saturated with Bible truth and Bible story 
in the good old Bible phrase. I would not 
now exchange that experience for a knowl- 
edge of all other books in the Congressional 
Library at Washington. 

The old country school was at a cross- 
roads, but out of the windows was the cool 
woods, with dropping nuts and acorns, 
where we played ‘‘town ball,’’ where the 
birds sang, where I can see the flash of the 
flicker’s wing and hear the woodpecker 
tapping yet. Itisa blessed thing to have 
been a child in touch with Mother Nature, 
with time to see her sky, and breathe her 
air, and live such a life as can be lived no- 
where away from the woods and the farm. 
At Oak Hill what a world was opened in 
the books of Mr. Fetter’s school library! 
My mother was a member of both the Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian churches. Of the 
former, Rev. Mr. Buchanan was the rector; 
his wife, a sister of Stephen Collins Foster, 
author of ‘‘ Old Folks at Home,’’ ‘‘ My Old 
Kentucky Home,’’ ‘‘Old Black Joe,’’ and 
many other good songs, was the organist. 
To go there was always a pleasure, often a 
delight. Like her brother this gentle woman 
had the gift of music in double measure. 

On the Duke street hill in Lancaster in 
1849-50, I was introduced by Mr. H. W. 
Gilbert to the delights of the plant world 
from the side of botany. The memory of 
those botanical excursions and the enjoy- 
ment we had in finding and analyzing plants 
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and flowers along the Conestoga and else- 
where, led many years afterwards to the 
coming of Mr. Gilbert to the high school 
mainly that he might give to other boys, 
and to us all, what he had giventome. The 
study of botany in the high school, as we 
have had it for twenty years, results 
directly from my interest in and enjoyment 
of the study when a boy twelve years of age 
in his school. He introduced me also to a 
number of his favorite authors, and to some 
good things in literature which I could 
then in some measure appreciate, and which 
have had for mean ever-growing charm. It 
is thought we want, and beauty, and good- 
ness—the best works of the best men and 
women who have ever lived. Give this to the 
children, but let it be given by teachers who 
know it and love it themselves—and these 
boys and girls, grown to men and women, 
will be grateful in the days tocome. Then 
I had four years in the high school and a 
year on the farm, until 1855. Since that time, 
I have taken all the good of every sort—fun 
and earnest, if you like—that I have been 
able to get. My university has been the 
book, the newspaper, the play, the concert, 
the opera, the lecture, the sermon, the 
church, the world of nature, the world of art, 
the printing-office, the dictionary, the cy- 
clopedia, the poem, the restraining influence 
of the school, the blessed association of 
friends. Time and money have been of val- 
ue only as they could be changed into what 
I wanted more. I have spent thousands of 
dollars in the past thirty years to see and 
hear the best in art and musicin Philadelphia 
and elsewhere. The chief value of a Phila- 
delphia newspaper to me these many years 
has been that I might know what was worth 
my seeing and hearing in the metropolis. 
I have tried to be in touch intellectually and 
spiritually with the best souls of the pres- 
ent and the past, with their strength and 
their goodness—souls ‘‘ forever young’’ be- 
cause over them death has no power—from 
Abraham and Moses and Socrates to Lin- 
coln and Beecher and Lyman Abbott; from 
Isaiah and David to Wordsworth, Longfel- 
low and Tennyson. In music and the 
drama I have heard and enjoyed much from 
Parepa-Rosa to Melba, fror1 Gottschalk to 
Paderewski, from Ole Bull to Ovide Musin, 
from Forest and Davenport and Charlotte 
Cushman to Irving and Terry. Of story 
books and other books what a world it has 
been—from the old Bible to Ian Maclaren. 

But pardon all this personal remark, if it 
shall seem irrelevant. In a paper like this, 
I hardly know what to say, what to leave 
unsaid. This I may add: A few days ago I 
saw a statement that Queen Victoria was 
formally crowned October 9, 1837. On that 
day I was born, and if she has had a better 
time than I, oris nearing the end with a more 
quiet, comfortable hope, I congratulate the 
Queen with all my heart. 

Is it time to think of ‘‘retiring?’’ If I 
were serving in the army or navy I might 
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now retire from active service on large pay, 
and follow the bent of my fancy the rest of 
the way. But I am neither soldier nor 
sailor, nor have I any wish to ‘‘retire.’’ 
My sword arm may have been stronger, my 
brain more clear, my foot more firm, but I 
am not conscious of the fact. When I die I 
should like to go quickly, having worked 
on in full vigor tothe end. At the close of 
three performances that I saw a few weeks 
since, ‘‘Caleb Plummer’’ twice and ‘‘ Rip 
Van Winkle,’’ which were given by that 
most delightful actor, Joseph Jefferson, 
within less than a mile of the spot where, in 
1829, he was born, he came before the cur- 
tain at the call of the great audience carried 
away by the fineness and force of his dra- 
matic art, and said: ‘‘It is sixty years that 
I have been upon the stage! I am playing 
to the grandchildren of the: men whom I 
remember trying to amuse. I think I am 
still young and vigorous, I knowI am in 
good spirits, and I have not yet thought of 
retiring.’’ He has been at it sixty years, 
and talks as if he would keep at it another 
sixty, so fresh and youthful is his energy. 
With only forty years of work for me to re- 
member, younger than Jefferson, and in 
quite as good spirits, why not go ahead and 
make a score of fifty? ‘‘ After all, a man’s 
teal possession is his memory,’’ Alexander 
Smith tells us, ‘‘in nothing else is he rich, 
in nothing else is he poor.’’ And for me, 
ten years more of blessed memory is wealth 
not lightly to be cast aside. 

Ladies, I wish I could talk to you as to 
old friends, But I don’t know you. We 
have never had the pleasure of mutual ac- 
quaintance. I congratulate you upon hav- 
ing been under good teachers, to whom you 
owe a debt of obligation that neither words 
nor money can repay. But every element 
of power and goodness in either school 
should through all these years have been 
utilized in the interest of every boy and 
girl enrolled, in so far as the pupil was 
capable of receiving benefit. The growing 
boy in a large school of any grade is most 
fortunate who has opportunity tocome under 
the touch of a strong, kind, well-educated 
woman, wise and good.- That all teachers 
should be men in any boys’ school is not 
best; nor is it best that in a girls’ high school, 
especially, the teachers should all be women. 
The home affords a suggestive thought for 
the school. 

Had the present high school building 
been planned—as it should have been—for 
recitations for boys and girls in the same 
class-rooms, there would have been greater 
aero to both. All of you being in the same 

uilding, you would have had the benefit of 
the better school life. But it is now of no 
avail to speak of that. The eee of 
the city is increasing rapidly, and the school 
attendance grows in like proportion. Al- 
ready a new high school building is talked 
of for the girls. It may be some years be- 
fore it is built, but itiscoming. Let it have 





the best location the town can afford. Let 
it be a noble structure, broad in plan and 
complete in equipment, worthy to stand for 
a hundred years the pride of the city, the 
crown of her educational system. 

In closing let me say that we enjoy our 
life in the high roe: j and have always 
enjoyedit. It has not been the drudgery of 
the tread-mill, but the gladness of contact 
with living issues, live thought, live pur- 
pose. Every year has been a new year, and 
it has brought with it a new year’s hopes 
and joys. The school is ‘‘not much”’ on 
paint and putty, but it hammers good metal 
to some result. It is a good place for a boy 
of right purpose to live; but trickery, and 
laziness and meanness are not comfortably 
athome there. Itis not the best of schools, 
but it is one in which many souls have 
found it a privilege to live and grow. It 
looks to the future far away as well as to that 
which is near, while ordinary school-work 
has its due share of attention and occupies 
nearly all of its recitation periods. 

Our leading purpose is to teach this—that 
whosoever does little wrong what time he 
lives may one day come to the land of 
peace; that whosoever lives pure, speaks 
true, loves right, follows the King, may one 
day come where pleasant waters flow, and 
grassy meads are fair with angel forms and 
oving eyes; that whoso does well may 
one day dwell in the Paradise of God, and 
that ever and forever he may grow wiser, 
sounding profounder depths and rising to 
loftier heights of goodness and gratitude, 
and so to the supremest joy. 





ADDRESSES TO GRADUATES. 


BY PRESIDENT HADLEY, YALE UNIVER- 
SITY. 


AITH inspiration for the better 
things and enthusiastic devotion 
make a nation really great. If wealth 
and dominion follow as a result of faith 
and enthusiasm, they are good. But if 
wealth and dominion are made a primary 
object, and are trusted as a source of 
national strength instead of its conse- 
quence or evidence, they prove a false 
reliance. And it is an unfortunate fact 
that very few nations have achieved 
wealth or dominion without suffering 
loss of faith and enthusiasm, and remain- 
ing with the empty husk of greatness at 
the very moment when they deemed 
themselves most powerful. 

There are two philosophies of life 
which are offered to us in place of the re- 
ligion of our fathers—one which: lays 
stress on the natural impulses as superior 
in authority to the dictates of a conven- 
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tional morality; the other which looks to 
enlightened selfishness as the means by 
which mankind is to be delivered from 
unenlightened restraints of tradition. I 
believe that each of these philosophies is 
erroneous; that the one means a rever- 
sion toward savagery, the other a degen- 
eration toward social weakness. 

There is a school of writers, like Zola 
or D’Annunzio, which lays great stress 
on what it calls the primal instincts of 
mankind. These writers think that man 
remains at bottom an animal, moved by 
animal impulses and passions; that to feel 
these passions strongly is a sign ot 
strength, and to have them under com- 
plete control is an indication of weakness. 

These animal passions have their place 
in life. They may often serve as im- 
pulses to civilization. But this fact does 
not one whit abate the necessity that 
these things should be controlled by 
some strong force residing within the 
man, which shall make him the master 
of these impulses and not their slave. It 
is of no purpose to dignify these passions 
by the name of primal instinct. 

Our chief danger comes from the other 
quarter, from trusting to the work of 
reason in places where we are imperfectly 
prepared for its operation. Most of us 
are so constituted and trained that the 
relaxation of discipline will not leave us 
at the mercy of blind passion, but it may 
leave us at the mercy of an almost equally 
blind spirit of selfish calculation. 

[After saying that to make human sel- 
fishness the fundamental standard is as 
disastrous as the attempt to make our 
unchecked animal instincts the standard 
of right conduct, he continued: } 

Almost every evil—political, social, 
or commercial—which constitutes a se- 
rious menace to the permanent prosper- 
ity of our country can be traced directly 
to our tolerant acceptance of selfishness 
as a base of morality. 

Do not be blind to this truth, that if 
you have no higher motive than your 
Own personal interest it means that your 
soul is for sale if. the price be made 
sufficiently high. It is for you to show 
in your own lives that the honor of a 
gentleman is not for sale, the faith of a 
Christian something more than an empty 
form of speech. 

Gentlemen of the graduatingclass. The 
really fundamental thing in a man’s life 
is his choice of a religion. ‘Two religions 
are to-day struggling for the mastery. 
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There is the religion of Mammon, whose 
dominant purpose is selfishness, and 
whose creed is indifference to moral con- 
siderations, except so far as they may be 
regarded as instruments of individual 
advancement. There is the religion of 
God, whose purpose is service and whose 
creed is loyalty to something larger than 
yourselves. , 

He closed with a plea that men lead 
Christian lives. 

Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, in an address to 
the graduates of the Chester High School, 
said: 

Young men and women, I appreciate 
how you feel. When I came to man’s 
estate—not so long ago—I thought I 
was born at an unfortunatetime. Every 
place was apparently occupied and there 
seemed to be no opportunity for me. 
Now, as I look back, I realize that I have 
lived in the best one-third of a century 
this world ever knew, and ever will know, 
until it has rounded out the next one- 
third of a century. 

One summer I lived in a Western 
homestead settlement. I learned that 
the man who did not work his claim had 
it jumped by some one who would. 
Many a man in other lines, who would 
not work his claim, has also found it 
jumped. We are not doing our work 
well. The world is willing to pay any 
price for good results—the best results. 
Get the best results and claim the world’s 
reward. 

This talk, however, will not get you 
the results. You need—industry. If I 
were you I would not work for hire. A 
largest share of the world’s work is drudg- 
ery. The man whoclimbs high in life is 
the man who does not know he is doing 
drudgery. If you work for hire, eight 
hours a day is all you can stand. If you 
do not work for hire, but for the accom- 
plishment of some set purpose, you can 
work fourteen hours and grow fat. 

Do not think that I advise you not to 
work for a salary. I mean work for the 
accomplishment of some object and take 
your salary to pay theexpenses. I know 
a young man who worked in a law office 
for $40 a month. In six months his sal- 
ary was raised to $50 a month. A few 
months later he went to his employer and 
said, ‘‘I want an increase in salary.” 
The employer turned and said, ‘‘ You 
don’t need an increase of salary, you need 
an increase of usefulness.’? That young 
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man is now a successful attorney, worth 
$100,000 or more. His employer’s sharp 
rebuke was the turning-point in his 
career. 

You will need industry. I know a law- 
yer who does most of his work late at 
night. ‘‘ That’sa high price for success,”’ 
you say. Yes, but that’s the price. 

Bishop Fowler said, ‘‘ Nature keeps a 
one-price store.’’ It is true. Once an 
acquaintance of mine called on Phil. 
Armour. He found him eating luncheon, 
having a shave and dictating to a sten- 
ographer all at once. That’s the price; 
so don’t complain if some one else pays 
the price and you do not. You will also 
need self-reliance. The farmer boy has 
the advantage of the city boy in this re- 
spect. With Saxe I say: 

In the struggle{for power 
In the battlevfor elf, 


The victor is he 
Who relies on himself. 


<>: 
——_> 


AUTHORITY IN THE HOME. 





O more sincere or persuasive preacher 
of wholesome living has appeared in 
our time than M. Charles Wagner. 


The 
work of this stimulating and refreshing 
writer was but little known when it was 
first commented upon in the columns of 
The Outlook, and the writer has never 
found occasion to modify its judgment of 
the ethical quality of M. Wagner’s teach- 
ing, of its pre-eminent appropriateness 
for this particular age, and of its posses- 
sion of that kind of sweetness which 
means perfect health. He has been called 
a preacher of the commonplace, because 
he deals with universal duties, with the 
common health, with the general need; 
but it is well to remember, when the 
lovers of the esoteric, the unusual, and 
the highly individual in art begin their 
preachment, that all the greatest things 
are commonplace in the sense that they 
are, or may be, a part of the experience 
of every man and woman. M. Wagner 
has spoken not only to modern France in 
clear and ringing tones about the things 
which concern its health and life, but to 
the whole generation, many of whom are 
led astray by the misconceptions, the 
illusgons, and the vices against which he 
is le€ding not a forlorn hope, but a gal- 
lant and inspiring charge. 

The latest volume, ‘‘ By the Fireside,”’ 
which bears the imprint of Messrs. 


AUTHORITY IN THE HOME. 
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McClure, Phillips & Company, New 
York, comes quite as close home to the 
needs of the age, as ‘‘ Youth,’’ ‘‘ The 
Simple Life,’’ or ‘‘ The Better Way;’’ 
for it deals with the home in all its fun- 
damental relations, and with the duties, 
privileges, and responsibilities which 
grow out of those relations. Those vic- 
tims of the whirl of the age who dash by 


- peaceful homes and quiet gardens in auto- 


mobiles at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, regard with scorn the people who 
are at the windows, or who sit quietly 
under the trees, book in hand or chatting 
with friends, for to them happiness has 
come to be simply a matter of sensation. 
The old and deep springs of human con- 
tent, peace and joy, have dried up; the 
delicate and varied impressions of nature, 
of human intercourse, and of art, have 
ceased to reach them. Nothing appeals 
to them except hard, crude, poignant 
sensation; something that strikes the ear, 
or the eye, or the palate like a blow, but 
never reaches the heart nor the soul. 
Now, it is to those who know that the 
strength of society is in the home, that 
the deepest springs of joy are in its rela- 
tions, that it is the earliest and the most 
influential school in which men and 
women are trained, that within its pri- 
vacy the sweetest and the most delicate 
manifestations of character are fostered 
and preserved, that M. Wagner speaks in 
this volume. Among the many things 
which he says, there is not one of greater 
value to the heads of American house- 
holds than this comment on authority: 
‘* Our educational influence,’’ he writes, 
‘*is determined by what governs us. We 
communicate to children less of what we 
say than of what we are; and it is useless 
te point out to a child the straight and 
narrow path when we ourselves are walk- 
ing inthe crooked way. The first condi- 
tion of education is thereforestability, and 
stability is the source of authority. Now, 
authority in the home ought not to rest 
on conventional right conferred by law 
and ratified by custom in the Church. 
To force obedience or to impose restraint 
by virtue of superior strength invites re- 
bellion as soon as the strength of the 
child equals that of the parent. Author- 
ity is thererore ‘a freeing force of the 
soul.’ It consists in giving by one’s 
attitude, his bearing, all that he does 
and says, an impression ot reality, of up- 
rightness; in a word, making manifest 
through his conduct, the very laws of 
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life.’’ No one element is more needed in 
the American homes of to-day than the 
element of authority; that is the element 
without which the education of children 
loses its vertebrate strength, so to speak. 
Hosts of American parents abdicate the 
functions which they have vo moralright 
to part with, and confer upon children 
authority which no child is qualified to 
exercise. Parents are put over children 
for the express purpose of giving the child 
the benefit of a larger experience, the 
protecting care of an ampler knowledge 
of the world. To allow achild who knows 
little of consequences and conditions to 
decide grave questions of education is to 
force upon the immature mind an author- 
ity which only the mature mind is quali- 
fied to exercise. But authority must rest, 
as M. Wagner suggests, not on a conven- 
tional notion of a parent’s right, or on 
tradition, but on character. Not long ago 
the head of one of the largest secondary 
schools for boys in America explained to 
a visitor that under the rules of the school 
a boy might be expelled on detection for 
smoking, so deleterious did he regard the 
habit during the schoolboy age. ‘‘ But 


how can I enforce that rule,’’ he added, 
‘‘ when a greater number of boys who 


come here drive up from the station with 
their fathers, both smoking.”’ 

There is more liberty in the United 
States than any man or woman now liv- 
ing can rightly use. What we want is 
more restraint, more reverence for law, a 
deeper sense of responsibilities and duties. 
In the American home distinction be- 
tween law and license ought to be taught 
with the utmost clearness. Behind every 
child’s life there ought to be the sustain- 
ing power of authority; but that author- 
ity, as M. Wagner suggests, must reside 
in character. — Outlook. 


fie 


ART OF CONVERSATION. 





N order to talk agreeably it is requisite 

to have something totalk about. You 
cannot draw water from a well where no 
water is; therefore, you must cultivate 
your mind through reading and observa- 
tion. Accustom yourself to talk about 
the things you see and read. It is a 
great mistake to talk little to the members 
of your own family. 

Many a one has grown taciturn from 
considering it not worth while to exert 
oneself to entertain the home people. 
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Keep yourself in touch with the questions 
of the day. To do this give a few 
moments to the newspaper every morn- 
ing. Avoid, as far as possible, all un- 
pleasant subjects and endeavor to dis- 
cover what is most interesting to your 
companions. 

With some persons this faculty amounts 
to intuition; with others it is laboriously 
acquired, but it invariably grows by 
exercise. Talk of things and not of 
people; gossip is not conversation. Never 
talk much of yourself nor of your own 
affairs; it is in bad form and generally it 
bores your hearer. Avoid also unkind 
and censorious observations about other 
people, and never, if you can help it, 
make personal remarks, unless they are 
in the nature of a delicate and sincere 
compliment. 





TWO REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


BY JAMES H. MILLIKEN. 

N the House of Representatives at 

Harrisburg, in the session of 1835, 
they were considering the repeal of the 
Samuel Breck free-school law, which had 
been passed in 1834. This bill, which 
had been passed almost unanimously, 
had aroused such widespread and bitter 
opposition in the state that many mem- 
bers were elected pledged to its repeal, 
and almost everybody seemed to be 
against it. Just before the vote was 
taken a representative arose and made a 
speech in favor of general education, so 
earnest, so eloquent and so convincing 
that, to the surprise of everybody, he 
won the great fight and kept the law 
upon the statute book. This man was 
Thaddeus S'evens. He that day saved 
the law under which another leading 
man of his day, Hon. Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, was to organize the public school 
system of Pennsylvania. And because 
of that brilliant service to the state in 
1835, the new high school building in 
Laucaster is named in his honor, to per- 
petuate his memory. To no other men 
ot any past generation do the public 
schools of this Commonwealth owe so 
great an obligation as to these two great 
men of Lancaster, who were familiarly 
known to the people of their home city 
for many years before their death, as 
‘*Old Thad ”’ and ‘‘ Old Tom.”’ 

During his earlier life Mr. Stevens 
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carefully read everything that came in 
his way. When but fifteen years of age 
he taught school, and, while a youth, 
saw clearly what a benefit good free 
schools must be to any people. After 
graduating from Dartmouth College, he 
came to Pennsylvania, and in 1831 was 
elected to the Legislature from Adams 
county, his home being at Gettysburg. 
Although possessed of great ability, he 
was not a popular man. His quick wit 
and withering sarcasm won for him in 
those days the bitter dislike of his politi- 
cal antagonists, just as in after years, in 
the Congress of the United States, he 
had the enmity of those whom he had often 
lashed into a frenzy of hate. Though he 
had little to do with the bill of 1834, 
either in its preparation or its enactment 
into law, yet when it was a law, he, 
single-handed, towering giant-like in its 
defense, nobly saved it from repeal. 
Thaddeus Stevens had sometimes been 
referred to as the ‘‘ Father of the Public 
Schools of Pennsylvania.’’ He used to 
laugh at this statement as very ridicu- 
lous. The great thing he did at this 


important juncture, in 1835, was to keep 
the law upon the statute book for the 
new Secretary of State, Thomas H. Bur- 


rowes, who, during the three years that 
followed, was to organize under it—as 
amended mainly at his own suggestion— 
the Common School System of Pennsyl- 
vania. Stevens’ service to the schools 
was great, but that of Burrowes vastly 
greater. During Ritner’s administration, 
from 1835 to 1838, Thaddeus Stevens, 
David Ritner and Thomas H. Burrowes 
formed the political triumvirate of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the latter part of his life he repre- 
sented Lancaster county in the United 
States House of Representatives. During 
those years he was the leader of the 
House, and, beyond doubt or question, 
did more than any other man in Congress 
to shape the policy of the nation. As 
Henry Watterson has said: ‘‘ Thaddeus 
Stevens was the House of Representa- 
tives’’ during those four crucial years 
from 1861 to 1865. 

Hon. Mr. McCall, speaking of the work 
of the Ways and Means Committee, says: 
“The one man who is as much entitled 
as any other to the glory of the financial 
achievements of this era was the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and 
Means and leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives—Thaddeus Stevens. Hedid 
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much for the slaves, and was firm to the 
principle—equality of man before his 
Creator.’’ 

Thaddeus Stevens, though handicapped 
by lameness, was a man of dignified 
mien and great physical force. ‘‘ No 
stranger,’’ says Hon. Henry Dawes, 
‘would pass him on the street without 
turning for a second look at an unmis- 
takably great character. On great occa- 
sions, when his untamable spirit got the 
mastery of him, he no longer looked like 
a man, at least like any other man I 
have ever seen.’’ 

Few men were more widely known and 
more universally respected in Pennsyl- 
vania, for enthusiastic devotion tothe cause 
of general education, than Dr. Thomas 
Henry Burrowes, the organizer-in-chief 
of our public school system. In 1835, 
before he was thirty years of age, he was 
appointed Secretary of the Common- 
wealth by Governor Rituer, in recogni- 
tion mainly of services rendered as chair- 
man of the State Central Committee of 
his party during the previous hotly con- 
tested political campaign. It was in this 
office of responsibility as ex-officio Super- 
intendent of Public Instrucuon, that he 
did so much for the Common School 
System, so much for which we of to-day 
have reason to be profoundly grateful. 
He was the master-builder in our great 
educational system. It has been well 
said of him, in this vital connection, 
that he ‘‘was so far ahead of other 
men in this service to the state that there 
is, and has been, no second,’’ unless we 
may add, it be Samuel Breck, who wrote 
the original law, or Thaddeus Stevens, 
who prevented its repeal. 

Dr. Burrowes soon found the original 
school law very defective, and impracti- 
cable in its provisions, and he set to work 
promptly to revise it, the supplementary 
school law of 1836 being the result. In 
two years his educational work had 
grown to such proportions that it re- 
quired, as he said, ‘‘half his time and 
nearly all his thoughts.’’ Another great 
thing which he did for ‘education in 
Pennsylvania was the writing of the 
Normal School law, under which our 
thirteen State Normal Schools have 
been organized. His next great work 
was the organization of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools of Pennsylvania, which 
are unique, and found nowhere else in 
the United States, a blessing to tens of 
thousands, and a cause for congratulation 
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and pride to our Keystone State. The 
money voted by the Legislature for this 
new system of schools was inadequate to 
its needs. With characteristic hopeful- 
ness and enthusiasm he pledged his own 
personal means to this work, and paid 
the price of this generous helpfulness, 
for he was never reimbursed by the 
State. There was for a time general lack 
of confidence in the permanency of these 
schools, but Dr. Burrowes labored on 
until one by one such obstacles as seemed 
insurmountable were overcome, and 
finally the system came to be so firmly 
established that it is still in existence, 
after a lapse of nearly forty years. He 
founded 7he Pennsylvania School Journal, 
now in its fifty-third volume, and pub- 
lished it for fifteen years with little 
financial profit to himself, but with un- 
told benefit to the State. Two years be- 
fore his death he took the presidency of 
Pennsylvania State College. He went 
to the college in its darkest days. It 
was heavily involved in debt, and public 
confidence seemed withdrawn. Hon. 
John Hamilton, our late Secretary of 
Agriculture, who is familiar with the 
entire history of the institution, says that 
if Dr. Burrowes had not taken hold of it 


at this time the college would probably 
have surrendered its charter and ceased 
to exist, and the work of education that 
has since been done in this large field 


would have been unknown. It is now 
one of the half-dozen leading colleges in 
Pennsylvania, with an enrollment of 
seven hundred students. What other 
man has a record for service to the State 
that is to be compared with this? 
Thomas H. Burrowes died in 1871. 
Can I do better in closing than to quote 
from the worthy tribute in letters of gold 
on the noble tablet of black onyx in St. 
James’ Episcopal Church of Lancaster?— 
‘*A man of immense faith, unselfish en- 
thusiasm, wise counsel, broad learning, 
high courage, resolute purpose, rare fore- 
sight, and great executive ability, whose 


privilege it was to confer upon mankind | 
| as for God’s sunshine, there is nothing 


such wide and ever-growing benefaction, 
through his service to the State, as has 
not been surpassed since the time of 
William Penn.’’ 

Massive granite tombs suitably in- 
scribed to the memory of these great men 
—perhaps the two men most conspicuous 
for service to humanity in all the long 
list of those who have been citizens of 
Lancaster,—stand, one of them in St. 








James’ churchyard, erected by the edu- 
cators of Pennsylvania, and the other in 
Concord cemetery, within a stone’s throw 
of our high school. The inscription upon 
the latter was written by Thaddeus 
Stevens himself: ‘‘I repose in this quiet 
and secluded spot, not from any uatural 
preference for solitude, but finding other 
cemeteries limited as to race by charter 
rules, I have chosen this that I might 
illustrate in my death the principle which 
I have advocated through a long life— 
equality of man before his Creator.’’ 

Upon the former, that of Dr. Burrowes, 
appears these words: ‘‘ Erected by many 
thousands of those whose lives are better 
for this man’s life and works.’’ And the 
lines from the tribute of a poet to the late 
Peter Cooper, the well-known philan- 
thropist of New York: 

And wisest they in the whole wide world, 

Of hoarding till bent and gray; 
For all you can hold in your cold dead hand 
Is what you have given away. 


-— 


TO KEEP WELL. 





IRST, preserve a bright, cheerful, 

hopeful outlook upon the world of 
men and things. There is no tonic in 
the world, both for yourself and those 
about you, like a cheerful spirit. Of 
course you may say that your ill health 
depresses you and you cannot help being 
blue. But it is possible to cultivate the 
hopeful spirit in such a way that it re- 
acts to saving health of the body and of 
the very soul itself. The wise man was 
the master physician of his day when he 
said: ‘‘A merry heart doth good like a 
medicine.”’ 

Secondly, live as naturally as you can 
by eating wholesome food and living 
much in the open air. If a little of 
physical discomfort was all the forfeit we 
had to pay for a heavy diet it were not so 


i much matter; but that is not all. We 


pay toll of the happiness and usefulness 
of ourselves and others oftentimes. And 


about us that is so filled with the wine of 
life, and he is very peculiarly placed in- 
deed who cannot get much of it. 

And, thirdly, avoid nostrums as you 
would the devil, for the devil of disease 
and ruin is in the most of them. Of 
course there are exceptions. Some 
patent medicines are good and useful, 


, but we do not speak rashly when we say 
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that in general they are the prolific cause 
of much misery and ill health. In that 
opinion we have the authority of the 
whole medical profession, and we have 
the testimony of common sense. By a 
method of skillful yet utterly diabolical 
advertising, the patent medicine maker 
stimulates the very disease that his nos- 
trum is supposed to cure, and then, when 
the patient applies to him, he makes 
chronic what he first induced. This is 
the bitter fact which hundreds of victims 
can attest. Again we say, avoid nos- 
trums as you would your deadly foe. 
So, then, these three rules are not hard 
to keep, and certainly they will help a 
man to be healthful and happy.—Chris- 
tian Guardian. 


UNFORGOTTEN LESSON. 





HE third-year Greek class, following 

with more or less enthusiasm the 
fortunes of the Trojan War, had reached 
the passage where Diomedes speaks of 
the ‘‘ guest friendship’’ that existed be- 
tween his grandfather and Bellerophon. 
“For once upon a time, the noble Oeneus 
entertained the blameless Bellerophon,’’ 
Joe Meeker translated rapidly, with the 
manner of one anxious to be rid as soon 
as might be of the worthies in question. 

The teacher’s dark eyes showed that 
for once her thoughts had escaped the 
constraint of her will. She was young 
herself, and strong and eager over life, 
and as she looked down into the careless 
young faces before her a tone that her 
pupils had never heard before crept into 
her voice. 

She did not correct the translation. 
She began to speak of the beauty of the 
old Greek myths and ideals, of the high 
privilege of friendship, of the honor that 
bound host and guest in modern days 
and modern homes, no less than in the 
Greece of distant centuries. ‘‘ Yester- 
day,’’ she said, ‘‘ I heard a girl who had 
been visiting a friend make fun of that 
friend’s ‘ways’ and dress. Last week I 
heard a boy name slightlingly a man 
who had befriended him. Can you 
imagine anything more contemptible? 
Compare such things with the old Greek 
honor between those who had broken 
bread together! I would rather, a 
thousand times rather, any pupil of mine 
should fail in every examination than to 
fail once in honor or chivalry.”’ 





The bell for the next recitation rang 
then, and the Greek class rose and dis- 
persed silently. All the members, boys 
and girls alike, looked thoughtful. 

During the rest of the year Miss Har- 
land taught Greek, and did not resume 
the subject of honor and chivalry. When 
the fall term opened it was with a new 
face in the Greek room. The young 
teacher had died of typhoid in the 
summer. 

Fifteen years later two members of the 
class happened to meet, and began to 
talk over old times. ‘‘Do you remem- 
ber Miss Harland?’’ one asked. ‘‘It 
always seemed so impossible to think of 
her as dead.’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ the other replied. And then 
she asked slowly, ‘‘Do you remember 
the talk she gave us in Greek one day?’’ 

The reply came instantly.” ‘‘I’ve 
never forgotten it. I’ve forgotten every 
word of Greek, but never that talk. I’ve 
been trying to live up to it ever since.’’ 

The two women looked at each other 
with understanding eyes. There was no 
need of words.— Youth's Companion. 


<> 


- MUSIC IN A HIGH SCHOOL. 


To Lancaster High School has long 
been noted for its good work in vocal 
music, during the past thirty years under 
the lead of Professor Carl Matz, one of 
the most gifted teachers of music that has 
come to us from the best of the German 
conservatories. In 1872, Professor Mc- 
Caskey, of the boys’ high school, with 
approval of the proper authorities, en- 
gaged Professor Wm. B. Hall, who had 
been one of the noted quartette of ‘‘ Con- 
tinental Vocalists,’’ to give a course of 
lessons to the pupils on condition that 
the cost should be paid by the school. 
The experiment was successful, and 
vocal music was added to the list of 
branches by vote of the school board. 
Soon after it was extended to the lower 
grades. Prof. Carl Matz, a noted organ- 
ist and choir leader of the city, principal 
of the German-English school, then be- 
came instructor in the high schools, 
Prof. John B. Kevinski, a lover of music 
and a rare friend of children, taking the 
lower schools. At a reception given to 





- Prof. Matz by the Alumni Association of 


the boys’ and girls’ high schools at the 
Iris Club, June 26, 1903; Dr. McCaskey 
paid an appreciative tribute to the master 
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—whose work opened the way for the 
high school orchestra—from which these 
extracts are taken: 


He began to play the piano before he was 
old enough to go to school, under stern 
teachers who drilled him mercilessly for ten 
or twelve long years in mere musical exer- 
cises, nothing but exercises, day after day, 
month after month, year after year. Skill, 
technique, mastery of the keyboard—the 
artist gift trained to artist power—this was 
their aim for their gifted pupil. The path 
might be rugged and cheerless, but it was 
sure. When only seventeen years of age 
he was accepted at the noted Seminary of 
Koepeneck, the most prominent educational 
institution in Prussia for the training of 
special teachers. His class was unusual in 
the number of musicians who afterwards 
became widely known. During the last 
year of the course Carl Matz had the honor- 
able distinctlon of being unanimously 
elected Musical Director of his class, and 
led both orchestra and grand chorus. His 
voice has always been of extraordinary 
range and power. He played violin and 
viola in the orchestra, but his special in- 
struments were piano and grand organ. He 
came to America in 1868, on his wedding 
trip. The future of promise was very 
assuring, but before he had been many 
days in New York a thief rifled his trunks 
and stole every dollar of his money except 
what he had about him for immediate 
personal needs. He at once advertised in 
the N. Y. Staads-Zeitung that an organist 
who held the diploma of the Koepeneck 
Seminary desired an engagement. Rev. 
Mr. Hoppe, knowing the grade of such a 
diploma, wrote for further information. 
This was most satisfactory, and as he must 
act at once, his money being now exhausted, 
he accepted the modest salary offered for 
organ, choir and parish school. And so his 
busy life has been lived in the comparatively 
small town of Lancaster, instead of one of 
our largest centres of population. It has, 
indeed, been great gain to Lancaster, where 
he has been one of her hardest- worked and 
most useful citizens these many years. 
But for him, with his high gifts, extraor- 
dinary skill, and firm and confident breadth 
of grasp in music—has he been ‘buried’ 
here all these years? Sometimes, as we 
— leoked at his work and felt his power 
or the past thirty years, we have thought 
so. But whocan tell? One thing is sure: 
Lancaster has been blessed in him as in few 
men who have lived and toiled in their 
midst—a great thing to feel, and know, and 
say of any good man. 
f: For five years he held this position, and 
closed his very successful term of service 
with a grand rendition of Mendelssohn’s 
Oratorio of St. Paul, with full orchestra, for 
the benef of Zion Church. His leading 
soloists were noted singers from abroad, as 
also some of the musicians in the orchestra, 
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two of whom had played under the lead of 
Mendelssohn himself years before in Ger- 
many. The chorus was mainly from Lan- 
caster, and was highly complimented by the 
musicians from abroad. The master had 
put himself into his chorus. Nothing else 
in music to equal this rendition of this 
great oratorio has ever been given in Lan- 
caster by local talent. Other great works— 
as ‘‘Schiller’s Bell,’’ by Romberg, and 
‘‘The Creation,’’ by Haydn—were pro- 
duced in the same grand style. As musical 
director of the Mznnerchor Society he 
arranged and conducted four or five great 
music festivals. He has conducted many 
benefit concerts for others, but has sturdily 
refused all such concerts for himself. Dur- 
ing the long period he has been connected 
with the high schools, many hundreds— 
thousands in all—of boys and girls have 
been in these schools who have become 
scattered far and wide through the world— 
but Professor Matz and their songs of the 
olden time they remember with gladness 
and gratitude. They never forget his vig- 
orous, masterful, enthusiastic manner, as 
he sat behind the school piano or sprang to 
his feet for a special effort, with one hand 
on the keyboard and the other beating time, 
his mighty voice equal to that of a dozen 
men, always true to tone, leading with a 
call to strenuous effort that even the dead 
before him, if there were any such, must 
hear and answer. Looking at him many a 
time with keen interest and admiration— 
hearing his grand voice, firm, resolute, con- 
fident, compelling result—‘“ Now we will 
hear the high school sing!’’—and knowing 
well his fearless, unquailing spirit and his 
tremendous energy when aroused to su- 
preme effort, we have often thought, ‘‘ What 
a leader for a forlorn hope in a desperate 
charge!’’ Other good men have done much 
for music in Lancaster, but this forceful, 
untiring, and eminently capable teacher and 
leader is facile prince/s among them all. 
He has been a pervading force amongst us 
in a line of work in which not many are 
competent to excel, and one of the most 
humanizing and helpful that can be done in 
any community. 

The boys and girls are everywhere, 
many of them the best of raw material 
for master-workmen. But the masters 
are few in any line of work. Especially 
is this true of the teachers’ profession, 
vwehether in supervision or the work of the 
classtroom. So youth everywhere goes 
on to manhood and womanhood, with but 
a tithe, perhaps a hundreth or a thou- 
sandth part, of its possibilities awakened 
and developed. Wehave been fertunate 
also in our teacher of ‘instrumental music 
in the Lancaster High School. 

Professor Carl Thorbahn was born in 
Germany, had the advantage of good 
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schools, and early in life manifested un- 
usual musical ability. In Mecklenburg 
he attended the Academy of Music, where 
he soon became proficient on the clarinet, 
violin, and other orchestral instruments, 
graduating in 1853, when only nineteen 
years of age. In 1854, he came to Mon- 
treal, where for seventeen years he was 
leader of the Theatre Royal orchestra, 
furnishing the music for many state re- 
ceptions, and other important occasions. 
In 1869, he went to Boston to fill special 
engagements, took part in many concerts 
as soloist on the clarinet, and played in 
the orchestra of Patrick Gilmore. In 
1873 he went to Warren, Ohio, as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Musical In- 
stitute, where for eleven years he had 
charge of the orchestral instruction. In 
1884 he came to Lancaster as a leader of 
the Fulton Opera House orchestra, but 
after four years resigned this position to 
give his time exclusively to teaching and 
to his duties of Professor of Instrumental 
Music in the Boys’ and Girls’ High 
Schools. He not only arranges all his 
orchestral music, but is a composef as 
well. He is also.a skilful maker of vio- 
lins, having turned out some fifty high- 
grade instruments, selling readily at fifty 
dollars each, besides a number of violas, 
violoncellos, and double basses. His 
children are all skilled in music, two of 
them noted clarinet players, and two 
accomplished violinists and leaders of 
orchestras. He knows the value of drill 
and discipline, and hence his pupils who 
are willing to give time and effort to the 
work learn to play well under his rigid 
course of training. It is great gain to 
Lancaster that he has become one of rhe 
best-known citizens. He tells as follows 
the story of the organization of the high 
school orchestra: 


I started the orchestra with my private 
pupils in 1887 at my residence in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, shortly after I had come from 
the Dana Musieal Institute Among these 
were Walter and Donald, two sons of Dr. J. 
P. McCaskey, principal of the Boys’ High 
School, and Hiram, one of his nephews, a 
son of General Wm. S. McCaskey. Ofie of 
these lads is now a regular army officer, 
another a physician, and the third is in the 


Philippine Islands. They all have fine taste * 


in music; they love it, and excel upon 
musical instruments. Hiram, a first-honor 
graduate of Lehigh University in mining 
engineering, who is nowchief of the Mining 
Bureau of the Philippines, was, during his 
college course, onalinen of the Universi 


Glee Club and Ofchestra. He says that if 
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it had not been for his training in vocal and 
orchestral music in the high school, he 
could not have taken any place, much less 
leading rank, as he did, in college music; 
and much of the refined enjoyment he has 
found in music would have been lost out of 
his life. A photograph of this Lehigh Uni- 
versity Orchestra, which hangs in the study 
hall of the Lancaster High School, shows, 
among its fifteen members, three of our own 
boys—Hiram D. McCaskey, flute; Frank S. 
Loeb, first violin, and Wm. H. Hall, double 
bass—all of whom passed directly from our 
school orchestra into this fine college organ- 
ization, and were rated among its best 
members. We mention these boys of this 
early day as representative members of our 
orchestra. They took with them what they 
got here and improved upon it, just as 
dozens and hundreds of others have done 
during the past fifteen years since the Lan- 
caster High School Orchestra was organized 
at the suggestion and with the active help 
of the principal ofthe school. It has simply 
been putting into the school what the bo 
and girl will carry into life to make it 
richer and more useful to himself and 
others. They began their work here, a fact 
which they never cease to remember, and 
for which they never cease to be grateful. 
Meeting Dr. McCaskey one morning, he 
asked me if I could not have my pupils 
come to the high school for occasional 
practice with the large chorus under Prof. 
Carl Matz. I thought it a very good sug- 
gestion, and told him I would act upon it 
at once. So I got the boys together for 
several mornings before school opened, and 
we rehearsed the songs. A week later we 
played with the singing, supporting the 
fine chorus. We continued this work for 
some time at intervals. Dr. McC. being 
more than pleased with the result, thought 
it would be an excellent thing to have a 
permanent orchestra connected with the 
school, and asked me if I would become the 
leader of it at a fixed salary if he would have 
the city school board to agree to such an 
atrangement—which would mean the add- 
ing of orchestral music to the curriculum as 
an optional branch in both the boys’ and 
girls’ high schools. He presented the 
matter to the board, which body voted in 
favor of it, and in consequence any boy or 
girl while in the high school can take any 
orchestral instrument free of cost, except 
for instrument and music book. To en- 
courage the pupils to take hold of this new 
work more generally, Dr. McCaskey bought 
two dozen violins, which he gave to such as 
wished to.take lessons but could not afford 
to buy an instrument. I began this work 
with about fifty boys and girls on different 
instrumenty mostly violins. The number 
has steadily increased, so that now there are 
over a hundred under ‘instruction. The 
lessons are given before and after the daily 
sessions in the high sehool building, from 
F8 to 9 a. m. and 4 to6p.m. Of course, 
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such pupils must be given individual in- 
struction. Each has one lesson per week, 
and an hour’s practice per day is expected 
in preparing for it. When far enough 
advanced they are assigned place in the 
orchestra, where they have instruction in 
orchestra work. This drill is given on 
Thursday evening in the study hall of the 
high school, usually from 7 to 8:30 o’clock, 
with the orchestral school following from 
8:30 to 10 o’clock. When they do good 
work in the high school orchestra, I pro- 
mote pupils to the orchestral school, where 
we play a higher grade of music, that is, 
more difficult operatic selections, overtures 
and symphonies. Many have gone from 
the orchestral school who are now profes- 
sional musicians. Some of our boys and 
girls, after they have passed from the high 
school, play with us for years on special 
occasions. Small orchestras have frequently 
been organized among the pupils who 
practice at their homes and play there and 
elsewhere. The high school orchestra 
furnishes the instrumental music for the 
commencement exercises, and for special 
occasions, as Christmas, Arbor Day, and 
days of patriotic observance. The Lancas- 
ter High School is the only one I know of 
in Pennsylvania, or indeed in the United 
States, where boys and girls are taught 
orchestral instruments and _ orchestral 
work at the public expense. There 
should be more such schools, and there 
will be more of them when the men who 
make the school curriculum have grown 
wise enough to make school life include 
the few great things best worth knowing, 
among them music. How few men promi- 
nent as school superintendents know music 
practically—can sing well or play well upon 
any musical instrument! It is mainly due 
to this unfortunate fact that the divine art 
of music is so much neglected in the schools. 
A better day is coming. 


FATHERS. 


N a recent number of the Ram’s Horn 

Rev. Campbell Morgan writes of the 

‘*Relation of Parent and Child. He 
says, among other things: 

A man once said to me in one of our 
cities in England, ‘‘How is it, Mr. 
Morgan, that I have lost my boys?”’ I 
said, ‘‘I don’t see that you have lost 
them, I saw them all at the table this 
evening.’’ The youngest was 17 and the 
eldest 5 and 20, and there were four of 
them, but he said, ‘‘I have lost every 
one of them.’’ I said, ‘‘I don’t quite 
understand you.’’ He said, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you whatI mean. They sit at my table, 
and obey my law, have given me not a 
single hour of trouble, because of any 
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outbreak in immorality or anything that 
is calculated to shock the sense of the 
neighborhood, but I have lost everyone 
of them, that is to say, there is not a 
single one of my boys that ever comes to 
me and makes me his confidant. They 
talk to their private friends, and respect 
me, but never come and tell me their 
secrets.’”’ I looked at him and said, 
** Well, Iam not the man that ought to 
speak to you. Will you let me ask you 
a question, not for your sake alone, but 
for the sake of others?’’ I said, ‘‘ Did 
you ever in the days when your boys 
were wee boys play with them, ever race, 
ever play marbles?’’ He said, ‘‘ No, 
oh no.”’ ‘* Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ that is why 
you have lost them.’’ 

Here was a man who had been so dig- 
nified that the boys always looked up to 
him. He never got down and let them 
look into his face. If you want to keep 
the boys, get right down onto the carpet 
and let them know that you are not only 
their moral policemen and provider, but 
you are their father and they are your 
children. 

The business of fatherhood is that of 
attending to the sacred, holy work of 
training the children God has committed 
to our trust. This is not to undervalue 
the part that mother plays in the training 
of the child. It seems to me that the in- 
fluence of the mother is rather of the 
nature of the atmosphere, a great frag- 
rance, a great influence. That is my 
memory and I never got away from it. 
Thank God for motherhood, but the 
specific, actual work of taking hold of 
the child and training it, is the work 
committed, by God, to the father. No 
man can without peril to the child and to 
himself neglect that duty. Let us at- 
tempt to see for a moment what Paul 
says about the first duty. First he warns 
fathers and the warning is expressed in a 
word, ‘‘Provoke not.’’ What is the 
meaning of the word? The word means 
‘‘do not make your child angry.’’ Be 
careful that your method does not put 
the child’s temper upon wrong lines 
while you are aiming at training the 
character in theright lines. Do not try 
to put the child’s will and activity upon 
true lines by methods that will put the 
temper across the lines of the child’s de- 
velopment. See to it that neither in your 
position or your forbidding, in your 
method or manner you ever do anything 
to make your child angry. But why 
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not? I read ‘‘that they be not dis- 
couraged.’’ What a great word that is. 
If you provoke your child to anger, of 
course, you being the stronger will, will 
still have your way, and you will correct 
the anger and deny the child the right to 
express it. But don’t you see what you 
are doing? You are discouraging the 
child. You are changing what is the 
divine provision in the life of every child, 
you are putting hope out. You are 
grieving the Spirit. You are cheating 
ambition, creating in the child a fire that 
will break out more and more as the years 
go on. 

Solomon said, ‘‘ Train up a child in 
the way he should go and when he is 
old,” etc. That does not mean train 
your child in your way, but in his way. 
Shall I startle you by saying, let the child 
have his own way? It does not mean 
let the child have what the child thinks 
is his own will, but let the child have the 
way that lies in it that God put there. 
Every child is a bud. Be careful that 
your training is a training that will un- 
fold it and bring forth love and virtue. 
If you and I do what we ought to do by 
our children the child will hardly know 
the moment of regeneration. Every 
child must have this gift of life, every 
child must be born again, but if the train- 
ing be what it should be, the assent to 
the communion of Christ will be sweet 
as the brightening of day and calm and 
gentle as the sweeping of the zephyr. 
There are those of us who cannot tell the 
hour in which we were born again. We 
know we were. We know that in us 
there is a life moving and throbbing and 
thrilling, which is not part of our own 
life. God had a plan for us and a pur- 
7 in our making as well as our remak- 
ng. : 
You say you are a busy man, you have 
not time to train up the child. Oh, this 
passion for a big business, this worship 
of gold, how abominable it is for the 
mankind of this country! How can I 
keep silent about it, if Iam loyal to my 
God, when I see men spoiled and child- 
ren neglected because a man wants a big 
business, large dividends, much goods? 
Cut off some part of the business that de- 
mands your attention and put it into that 
boy. Find out whatisin him. There 
is something in him. Don’t you ever 
insult a child that is yours by saying 
“there is nothing in my boy.’’ God has 
put something in him, and it is your 
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business to find what. It may be the 
capacity for music, it may be for art, it 
may be that splendid heroic capacity for 
the doing of a commonplace work well 
for fifty or sixty years, and then going to 
heaven. I say it is the business of the 
father to find out. Provoke them not, 
but nurture them. Do not imagine that 
you are to chisel out an angel. 

Within your child there lies a capacity 
and power that it is your business to look 
into. The child will ask you questions, 
will express wonder—don’t contradict 
him. The child will dream a dream and 
tell ittoyou. Setitontruelines. Train 
him. First of all, there is to be disci- 
pline. That means restraint in all its 
forms. You know when you train a 
plant that climbs you watch the direction 
of the tendril and so it is with the child 
training. You have no business to give 
any form of punishment until the child 
sees the reasonableness of what you are 
doing it for. No man or woman should 
ever punish a child in the heat of passion. 
Let it be always a punishment that cuts 
you far more deeply than it can the child. 
I was talking to an old East countryman 
in my country some years ago, and he 
said, ‘‘I remember twice that my mother 
used the rod. I am 70 years old, and I 
have really forgotten what that rod felt 
like, but I have never forgotten the 
horror that came into my heart when I 
saw that while mother’s hand held the 
rod, mother’s eyes were filled with tears.’’ 

The divine provision is that this most 
important work should be carried on by 
love. No lower motive is sufficient to 
show the highest results. You cannot 
transfer your obligation to the school- 
master. You cannot transfer your obli- 
gation to anyone but yourself. It may 
be necessary under certain circumstances 
that your boy shall go into the home of 
another, but you must devote time even 
then to keep your hand upon him, and 
your work should be the supreme in- 
fluence of his life. We cannot possibly 
transfer this responsibility without harm 
to ourselves. 

My brothers, Christian men, I utter a 
plea for your boys and girls. Give them 
some of your time. Try and find out 
what it is God meant when he sent your 
boy into the world. He meant some- 
thing, and if you listen to him, though 
the prattle be but baby prattle, if you 
watch him, though all his work is play, 
you will find out if you want to, and 
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when you have discovered the possibility, 
remember that no God-created capacity 
in any child can be perfectly responsible 
and fulfilled save as the whole child 
nature is developed in the fear of the 
Lord. The first thing, the most import- 
ant thing, is that your children should 
climb from their faith in you and love for 
you to faith in God and love for God. 





ONE WAY TO GET A POSITION. 


OU can never be sure that Mark Twain 
(Samuel L. Clemens) is really serious, 
and, least of all, when he seems to be 
most solemn. But his advice toa young 
man who wanted to become a journalist 
is worth thinking about, whether it 
would be wise always to act on it or not. 
The young man had asked Mr. Clemens 
to help him get a position. The humor- 
ist replied: 

‘If you will obey my instructions 
strictly I will get you a position on a daily 
newspaper. You may select the paper 
yourself; also the city or the state.’’ 

Of course, the young man answered 
promptly, promising to do whatever Mr. 
Clemens required, and naming the paper 
he would like to serve. Whereupon Mr. 
Clemens sent him full instructions. 

“‘Almost any man will give you a situ- 
ation,’’ he wrote, ‘‘if you are willing to 
work for nothing. The salary will follow 
presently. You will only have to wait a 
little and be patient. Therefore— 

‘““You are to apply for work at the 
office of your choice. You are to go 
without recommendations. You are not 
to mention my name, nor any one’s but 
your own. You are to say that you want 
no pay. All you want is work—work of 
any sort. You are so tired of being idle 
that life is a burden to you. All you 
want is work, and plenty of it. You do 
not want a penny’s worth of remuner- 
ation. You will get the place, whether 
the man be a generous or a selfish one. 

‘*When you have got it, do not sit 
around and wait for others to find work 
for you. Keep watch and find it for 
yourself. When you cannot find it, in- 
vent it. This will make you needed 
friends among the members of the staff. 
When you see a thing that is worth re- 
porting, go to the office and tell about it. 
Soon you will be allowed to put such 
things on paper yourself. Thus you will 
drift by natural and sure degrees into 
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regular reporting, and you will find your- 
self on the city editor’s staff, without any 
one’s quite knowing how or when you 
got there. 

‘* Meantime, though you may have 
made yourself necessary, possibly even 
indispensable, you are never to mention 
wages. You can afford to wait, for that 
is a matter that will take care of itself. 
By and by there will be a vacancy on a 
rival paper. Some reporter of your 
acquaintance will speak of you, and you 
will be offered the place at current wages. 
You will report this good fortune to your 
city editor. He will offer you the same 
wages, and you will stay where you are. 
After that, when higher pay is offered 
you on another paper, you are not to take 
the place if your original employer is 
willing to keep you at a like price.”’ 

The young fellow was not looking for 
such instructions as these. But he kept 
his promise, and he got the place he ap- 
plied for. Inside of thirty days he was 
on tbe regular staff of reporters. Soon 
another paper offered him a place, witha 
salary attached, of course. He followed 
Mr. Clemens’ orders, and was offered the 
same salary by the paper with which he 
was connected. He stayed. His salary 
was raised occasionally, and now he is 
editor of a prominent daily paper in a 
southern state. 


VENTILATION NEEDED. 


HE first President of Lake Forest 

University, Dr. Gregory, used to tell 
of his visit to a large village school in 
Michigan where punishment with the rod 
was much administered. The effort of 
the school officers was directed mainly 
towards getting an able disciplinarian 
each year, they believing that the older 
boys were particularly disobedient in that 
village. 

Mr. Gregory was at the time of his 
visit the State Superintendent of Schools, 
and his coming into the room flustered 
the principal; he began to make excuses 
concerning the school. The backward- 
ness of the classes, he said, was due to 
his time being taken up in keeping order. 
While talking he held a stout ruler in his 
hand and thumped with it on the desk, 
commanding one to sit up, another to 
give attention to his books, and so on. 

There was snow on the ground and 
provisions made for heating by keeping 
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a large cast-iron stove filled with blazing 
wood. There were sixty pupils in the 
room, not a window was open, and the 
air was hot and stifling and filled with 
dust from the blackboards and floor. 
Being called on to address the pupils Mr. 
Gregory asked that the windows be 
opened for fresh air while he set the 
pupils to marching combined with some 
simple gymnastics. 

But the teacher said the windows could 
not be opened, they were nailed down to 
prevent entrance at night; so the doors 
were thrown open. Mr. Gregory noticed 
the expression of relief when the pupils 
breathed the fresh air. He asked what 
the temperature was, but there was no 
thermometer. Mr. Gregory soon saw 
that this teacher was too old to be con- 
verted, but, in conversing with the school 
officers, impressed upon them that much 
of the disorder complained of arose from 
the ill-ventilation of the school-room. 

The next year he visited the school 
again ; a graduate of the Normal school 
had been secured; he was a slender young 
man, enthusiastic and sympathetic. The 
windows were all let down from the top, 
drafts being prevented by a simple de- 
vice ; the room was as full as at the pre- 
vious visit; it was quiet and orderly; no 
complaint was made concerning the ten- 
dency to wickedness that had been the 
complaint in the village for years. Mr. 
Gregory declared that all the school prin- 
cipally needed was ventilation ; the rest- 
lessness arising from breathing bad air 
had been mistaken for rebellion against 
authority. The school officers said they 
did not see how the principal got along 
without flogging the boys. 

Very few teachers realize that school 
life is unnatural for boys at all events. 
They are in the habit of being in the open 
air, of moving about freely, of breathing 
pure air, and thus getting rid of the 
wastes of the body which rapidly ac- 
cumulate in the youthful person. A 
thoughful teacher plans for fresh air and 
change of bodily posture as much as for 
hearing lessons. In city schools this is 
attended to by the newer class of teach- 
ers, but in the rural schools the air is 
breathed over and over, so that the re- 
mark of one man, on opening the door of 
the old school when paying a visit to the 
place where he had been a pupil, ‘‘It 
smells just as it used to,’’ was truly 
recollective and descriptive.— VV. Y. School 
Journal. 





READING FOR CHILDREN. 


HERE are some interesting facts on 

Children’s Reading in an article by 
Prof. John MacDonald ina recent number 
of the Educational Review. In speaking 
of his school and schoolmasters in Scot- 
land, Mr. MacDonald says: 

‘*Connected with my first school was a 
small library, and it was there I one day, 
rummaging in the shelves, discovered 
Shakespeare. I opened a book and be- 
held ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ To 
my childish mind—probably I was eight 
—here was a book that differed from 
other books, and the impression remains 
with me unto this day as that of a beau- 
tiful picture. Probably it was in my 
tenth year that there drifted into my 
hand, and, singularly, from another boy 
of about the same age, ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
I read all through its twelve books, until 
the hopeless pair, 

With wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 

“At the close of the reading my emo- 
tions were much the same as I imagine 
those of one ignorant of music would be 
after listening to the sublime strains of a 
cathedral organ. Of blank verse, class- 
ical allusions, feet and measures I knew 
as little as an untutored savage, but this 
I did and do know, that from ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ there floated into my soul melodies 
and harmonies which put new beauties 
and joys into my life. 

‘In my lonely home there were not 
many books, but they were well thumbed. 
The Bible, ot course, had the place of 
honor. Next to the Bible was the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ a time-worn book lack- 
ing covers and containing a variety of 
fearfully and wonderfully made wood-cuts, 
which would have filled the old masters 
with emotion. How many times did I 
travel with Christian from the City of 
Destruction ; sink with him in the Slough 
of Despond ; climb with him up the Hill 
of Difficulty; diverge with him down the 
by-paths into the clutches of Giant De- 
spair; gaze with him in ecstacy from the 
summits of the Delectable Mountains, 
and share with him the joy of traveling 
in the Euchanted Land! A hundred 
times or more I must have made that 
ever-memorable journey. Oh, rare John 
Bunyan! His ‘Holy War,’ too, I read 
many times, and I found attractions even 
in Grace Abounding. . 

‘“The memory of my first night with 
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* Robinson Crusoe’ remains undimmed by 
the lapse of years. It was a small, back- 
less volume; the print nonpareil, and the 
light that of a peat fire. From beginning 
to end I was in the third heaven of ecs- 
tasy. Thank goodness there was no phil- 
osophy of concentration to disturb me, as 
by the peat light I joyously roved around 
with Crusoe and his man Friday. I just 
read and read, taking no thought for the 
morrow nor the day after.’’ 

Who will say that such reading as this 
will not be worth more to any boy or girl 
than all the reading lessons in the scrappy, 
made-up readers? Why should not it be 
a chief aim of every school for boys and 
girls to put such books into their hands 
and encourage them in their reading ?— 
Atlantic Ed. Journal. 
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GENIUS OF THE WAR. 





BY WILLIAM E. CURTIS. 


A™ agree that the genius of the war is 
General Baron Kodama, recently as- 
sistant chief of the General Staff, and now 
Chief of Staff to Field Marshal Oyama, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese army 
in the field. Kodama was formerly As- 
sistant Minister of War, then Minister of 
the Interior, and is now Governor General 
of Formosa, on leave of absence, having 
been called to Tokio at the outset of the 
resent war because, while Assistant Min- 
ister of War some years ago, he planned the 
campaign which the Japanese armies are 
now conducting in Manchuria. After serv- 
ing in Tokio six months, and carrying out 
his plans concerning the mobilization and 
transportation of troops, he was sent to the 
front about the first of July, and will con- 
tinue to be the most important, the most 
active and the most interesting individ- 
ual in the great drama that is being enacted 
in this part of the world. 

General Baron Kodama is about 50 years 
old, anda descendant of a Saumari or knight 
of feudal times. He is, therefore, of good 
fighting stock, and he has made a brilliant 
record as a soldier, bearing honorable 
wounds received in Korea some years ago, 
where he was shot through both shoulders. 
For months he lay in a plaster-of paris 
mold, unable to move a muscle of the upper 
portion of hisbody. His patience and cour- 
age have been talked about eversince. His 
left arm is still helpless. Otherwise heisin 
perfect health, and is the hardest worked 
man in Japan. He has spent from sixteen 
to eighteen hours a day at the General Staff 
building. He has read every report that 
has been received at, and every despatch that 
has been sent from, Tokio concerning the 
army in the field, and has dictated most of 
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the orders from the War Department here to 
the commanders in the field. 

Baron Kodama looks more like a French- 
man than a Japanese. Excepting his dimin- 
utive size, he is entireiv un-Japanese in 
appearance. Like Julius Caesar, Alexander 
the Great, Tamerlane, Napoleon, Sheridan, 
and other great fighting men, he is small of 
stature and slight of frame, weighing not 
more than 120 pounds. His scanty hair is 
iron gray, his mustache and goatee, which 
he wears in the French style, are almost 
white. His skin is tanned like leather, for 
he has seen a great deal of exposure, and 
has the weather-beaten appearance that you 
notice in sailors and old campaigners. His 
eyes are keen but kindly, and their color is 
blue. He has a quick, nervous manner and 
a hearty laugh. He speaks no English or 
French, but reads the latter language im- 
perfectly. Lieutenant Tanaka, an aide-de- 
camp, who has had a foreign education and 
speaks both English and French fluently, 
is always at his side to interpret conversa- 
tion with foreigners. Lieutenant Tanaka 
also looks after the newspaper correspond- 
ents who are summoned to the War Office 
by telephone whenever there is any informa- 
tion for the press. No reports are given out 
without the ne poy of Kodama. In fact, 
he is Japan, so far as the army is concerned. 

He has an assistant of his own kind in 
Major-General Fukushima, a man of great 
ability, energy and learning, whom many 
consider the equal of his chief. Fukushima 
is famous for having crossed Siberia on 
horseback some years ago, and he has ridden 
from one end of Manchuria to the other. 
He knows every road and every stream, 
every mountain and valley, every stream 
and hamlet, and can make a chart of the 
country with his eyes shut. General Fuku- 
shima is well known to many of our mili- 
tary people because he commanded the 
Japanese troops during the relief at Peking 
in 1900, and there demonstrated what he is 
made of. 

Fukushima and Kodama work as one 
man. They seem to understand each other’s 
thoughts without speaking and are entirely 
in sympathy. Among other duties, Fuku- 
shima looks after a curious chart which 
hangs in Kodama’s office. The headquart- 
ers of the General Staff are in a two-story 
villa of modern architecture, built for the res- 
idence of a foreigner about twenty years 
ago. It occupies the top of a shaded knoll 
just outside of the walls that inclose the 
park of the imperial palace. The grounds 
are well-kept specimens of Japanese garden- 
ing, and but for the sentinels at the door 
one would suppose that the building was a 
private residence. Within everything is 
severely simple. There are no pictures or 
ornaments, the furniture is very plain, and 
all the appointments suggest economy and 
military simplicity. 

Kodama’s room is the plainest of all. It 
is uncarpeted, entirely without ornament, 
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and the only furniture is an Indianapolis 
roll-top desk, an ordinary kitchen table, and 
half a dozen hard-bottomed chairs. The 
table is covered with maps and charts, and 
upon the wall is a rack of beautitul Japanese 
cabinet work divided into narrow little slits, 
each of which contains a piece of cardboard 
inscribed with Japanese characters. While 
no foreigner or other person unacquainted 
with the Japanese language can appreciate 
or understand the significance and import- 
ance of this curious arrangement, to Ko- 
dama and Fukushima it means everything. 
Each slip of paste-board represents a regi- 
ment, each line of compartments a brigade, 
each block of lines a division, and the entire 
rack stands for the Japanese army in Man- 
churia. Over the wires every morning come 
reports of the location and fighting strength 
of the different regiments, and the little 
strips of card-board in this curious arrange- 
ment are changed accordingly, so that by a 
single glance Baron Kodama can see what 
troops are available and where they are 
located. 

In a drawer of the table is another chart, 
not visible to the ordinary visitor, upon 
which is kept as accurately as possible a 
similar ——— of the strength and 
location of the Russian armies, based upon 
information received daily from the spies 
and scouts which the Japanese have sta- 
tioned in every village and hamlet through- 
out all Manchuria. Probably no army ever 
enjoyed such complete and comprehensive 
facilities for obtaining accurate information 
of the movements and condition of the 
enemy, and it is the result of years of prep- 
aration. 

Ever since the war with China in 1895 
Manchuria has been swarming with Jap- 
anese secret-service agents disguised as 
merchants, traders, servants, beggars, labor- 
ers, and in other occupations. And the 
organization is so perfect that the head of 
the secret-service department knows the 
whereabouts of each spy at all times. Many 
of them have lived in Manchuria for seven, 
eight or nine years, and have become so 
thoroughly acclimated that their nearest 
neighbors and most intimate friends do not 
suspect but what they are genuine Chinese. 
But most of them are picked men sent into 
Manchuria for a purpose, which is now be- 
ing accomplished. Some years agoa friend 
of mine saw ten young men, apparently 
Chinese, studying drawing and sketching 
in an art school at Tokio, and remarked 
upon their presence to the director, who was 
an intimate friend. The latter explained 
that they were all Japanese soldiers from 
the secret-service department who had 
adopted the Chinese dress and had grown 
pigtails in order that their nationality 
might not be detected, and that they were 
learning to sketch in order that their reports 
might be more useful to the government. 

The Japanese have been preparing for the 
war ever since Russia robbed them of Port 
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Arthur and the other fruits of their victor- 
ies over the Chinese in 1895. For ten years 
the present campaign has been fought over 
and over at the school of the general staff, 
where the game of war known as kreigspiel, 
invented by the Germans, has been devel- 
oped to a high degree of perfection. At the 
German war college, and at a similar insti- 
tution recently organized at Washington, 
it is the habit of the students to carry on 
wars like games of chess in different parts 
of the earth, but the students at the war 
college of Japan have confined their practice 
to Manchuria and Korea, and Russia has 
always been the opposing force. Not only 
has every coast line and every stream and 
every valley and every mountain in Man- 
churia and Korea been surveyed, but hun- 
dreds of officers in the Japanese army have 
gone over them again and again and know 
them perfectly. They know every road and 
every mountain path. They are familiar 
with every well and stream, and they know 
the condition of every village and hamlet, 
and have a personal acquaintance with 
many of the inhabitants. During the last 
ten years thousands of Japanese army offi- 
cers have spent months in Manchuria and 
Korea, under one pretext or another, mak- 
ing themselves familiar with the country in 
anticipation of this war. No army was ever 
better equipped so far as information is con- 
cerned. 

A story has been going the rounds of the 
English and American newspapers about an 
officer of the general staff of Japan who was 
bribed by Russian agents to betray his 
country. 

If there has been a case of treason during 
the present war it is the second in the his- 
tory of Japan, which makes it very remark- 
able. In the year 939, almost a thousand 
years ago, Tiara no Masakado, disappointed 
at not being appointed Dai-jo-Dai-Jin, or 
Prime Minister of the government, betrayed 
the Emperor Suzaku and set himself up as 
Mikado. He was a man of great energy and 
ability, but of unscrupulous character, and 
until now has furnished the only case of dis- 
loyalty in the whole course of Japanese his- 
tory. But so far as I can ascertain by dili- 
gent inquiry the present romantic story of 
treason is a pure myth. 

The Secretary of War, Lieutenant-General 
Terauchi, is an old soldier, who has spent 
his life in the military service of Japan. 
The Marquis Yamagata, who succeeds 
Oyama as chief of the general staff, was 
commander-in-chief of the Japanese forces 
during the war with China ten years ago. 
He is quite advanced in years, but his 
health and faculties are still unimpaired. 

Marshal Oyama was one of the ablest and 
most active of the younger leaders of the 
revolt against the shogun for the restoration 
of the Emperor to power in 1867, and has 
ever since occupied a conspicuous position 
in military affairs. We have felt a special 
interest in his prominence and success be- 
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cause his wife is practically an American, 
having been sent to the United States to be 
educated when she was quite a little girl. 
She is a graduate of Vassar College, and 
was the valedictorian and president of the 
class of 1883. She comes from an excellent 
family, and by reason of her ability, her 
beauty and her intelligence, she has been, 
after the Empress, the most influential and 
important woman in Japan. Her brother, 
Major-General Yamahawa, is a famous sold- 
ier, and her sister, Mme. Yamahawa, has 
been the confidential secretary and lady-in- 
waiting of the Empress for twenty years. 
Both Mme. Kamahawa and the Marquisa 
Oyama are Christians, members of the Con- 
——- Church, and have for years 

een active in religious and charitable work. 
—Phila, Press. 


MISS FOTHERGILL’S PROTEST. 





BY C. W. BARDEEN. 


DESIRE to place before the public my 

experience in the Washington school, 
and to protest against my summary dis- 
missal. I shall nothing extenuate, nor 
set down aught in malice. Let fathers 
and mothers reflect that what has hap- 
pened to me may happen to their own 
daughters. 


The superintendent was prejudiced 


against me from the start. There were 
five of us that applied originally, all high 
school and training-class graduates with- 
out experience. I was the oldest and the 
tallest and the best dressed; and the best 
looking, if I do say it, for I have always 
been well and taken good care of myself 
—besides, I am pretty; every girl knows 
whether she is or not, and I don’t see 
why she shouldn’t say so. Then again 
my pa was a merchant, and they were all 
daughters of common laborers, and that 
ought to count. I answered all the super- 
intendent’s questions promptly and with 
assurance, while the others hesitated and 
blushed and stammered. And yet every 
one of those girls was appointed before me, 
and I got in only because after the term 
had opened, when Miss Roberts fainted 
away before her class and had to be taken 
home for good, I was the only one left on 
the eligible list. ; 

It made me hot, Icantell you. If I 
could have got a place anywhere else I 
never would have taught under Superin- 
tendent True. I did try. I went to the 
teachers’ agency at Ipswich and was go- 
ing to register with Mr. Appleton; but 
the longer we talked the less he encour- 
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aged me, aud finally he advised me to get 
experience somewhere before I enrolled— 
like learning to swim before you go into 
the water. So I went off in a dudgeon 
and found another agency that guaran- 
teed me a place within a month. I paid 
my two dollars and went home happy, but 
that was the last I heard from it. 

So when this appointment in the Wash- 
ington school came I had to take it, for 
pa and ma thought they had done quite 
all they could for me in giving me an ed- 
ucation, and now I must begin to earn. 

It was seventh grade, all girls, about 
forty-five enrolled. Miss Roberts had been 
very popular. The first day I was there 
the girls had a little meeting after school, 
raised some money for flowers, and ap- 
pointed a committee of three—Elsie Lee, 
Annie Hill and Rosa Bradford, to take the 
flowers to Miss Roberts. I offered to go 
along too, and although I don’t think the 
girls really cared to have me, they 
couldn’t very well object. 

It was lucky for them I went, for they 
were going to put all their money into 
one American Beauty rose, just coming 
out, with a stem three feet long. For 
the same price I got them a dozen red 
carnations, 

‘* They are left-overs, and wont last,”’ 
Elsie Lee protested, always putting in her 
oar. 

‘*'That’s just it,’? I said. ‘‘ When you 
get into the high school and study chem- 
istry, you will learn that flowers are un- 
healthful for’ invalids; they absorb the 
oxygen from the air and give out car- 
bonic dioxide. So when you give sick 
people flowers, you want to pick out those 
that make a great show, and then go to 
pieces.”’ 

** But that takes away all the pleasure 
of giving Miss Roberts flowers,’’ said Rosa 
Bradford, with tears in her eyes. 

‘It was a silly idea,’’ I admitted, 
*“but now you are in for it you might as 
well make it as little harmful as possi- 
ble.’’ 

I went on with them to the house; the 
fact is, I wanted to see how sick Miss 
Roberts really was, and whether she was 
likely to come back and crowd me out. 

She lived in a wretched little tenement; 
we had to go up outside stairs to get to it; 
only two rooms for herself and mother. 

The minute I saw her I knew I was all 
right; she had rings under her eyes and 
a sort of gone expression, ‘‘allin,’’ as the 
boys say. 
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Her face lit up when she saw the girls, 
and when they handed her the flowers she 
didn’t say a word—she just cried. Then 
she drew the girls up to her and kissed 
them and caressed them in a sort of 
lingering way, as though she must all the 
time be touching their faces or their hands, 
or even their dresses; and they were just 
that way with her. I never could see any 
sense in that. I don’t kiss much, and 
when I do kiss I kiss and done with it; 
that sort of hanging on to people I never 
could abide. Besides when people are 
sick, who knows but you may be infected? 
They have germs for everything now-a- 
days, tuberculosis and all that. Miss 
Roberts had nervous prostration from over 
work, people said, but there may be ner- 
vous prostration germs, too; there’s no 
use taking any chances. I never would 
kiss any sick person, no matter what the 
disease was. As for these girls slobber- 
ing over the teacher and she over them, 
it was disgusting. 

However, I didn’t show what I felt. 
She was leaving a soft berth for me and I 
could afford to be nice to her. I even let 
her give me advice. 

*‘T wish you would be kind to poor 
Patty Byers,’’ shesaid. ‘‘ She is a little 


behind in the grade, and she does not see 
things quickly; but she tries so hard, and 
at home she has to do all the work and 
often sits up half the night nursing her 


mother. You will look out for her, won’t 
you ?”’ 

“* T certainly will,’’ I said; and soI did: 
I looked out that she dropped down to the 
grade below, where she belonged. When 
I do private tutoring I get paid for it. 

Miss Roberts died within a month and 
I went to the funeral. It was ascrimped 
affair—coffin instead of a casket, only two 
carriages,and buried in the public ground. 
I went straight home and made my will, 
that when I died, of all the money I left, 
the first two hundred dollars should go for 
my funeral, the next two hundred for a 
lot, and all the rest for a monument, with 
the inscription, ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.’”’ I never would have a roomfull 
of girls follow such a cheap coffin as that 
to the cemetery. Think of their going 
Saturday after Saturday to put flowers on 
a graveinsuch a place! Notany for me, 
thank you. 

Her old mother had to go to the work- 
house. It seems her father had run away 
with another woman when Miss Roberts 
was a little girl, and as Mrs. Roberts was 
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an invalid, the daughter had done all the 
work at home and a good deal outside, 
while she was getting through high 
school, so she was pretty well worn out 
when she began teaching. Really, I don’t 
think she ought ever to have been ap- 
pointed; if there is one thing needed in 
teaching, it is sound health. That I have 
always had, thank heaven and the care I 
have taken of myself. 

Well, with her out of the way, I could 
begin to manage my room my own way. 
I had been pretty smooth with the girls; 
I had listened to their praise of Miss 
Roberts and even joined in it. But I 
wasn’t there to wear Miss Roberts’s shoes; 
I had a foot of my own that suited me 
very well, and I preferred to have my 
shoes made toorder. So little by little I 
began to change the things that had beep 
most characteristic of Miss Roberts, 
always taking pains to point out how the 
new methods were better. 

Some way I could not get just the right 
hold on the room, and I made up my 
mind it was because the three leaders 
among the girls, Elsie Lee, Annie Hill 
and Rosa Bradford, had been such blind 
worshippers of Miss Roberts that they 
could not recognize a stronger and better 
teacher. 

So I set to work to break down these 
girls, especially Elsie Lee. Elsie was a 
frail, nervous, high-spirited, conscien- 
tious creature, with a wonderful pair of 
eyes that seemed to look right into and 
through you; I used to avoid talking with 
her because she made me uneasy. She 
was studying to be a teacher; in fact her 
widowed mother was using up the little 
insurance money her husband left her to 
get Elsie through school and the training 
class, relying upon her wages afterward. 
So Elsie had always tried tostand way at 
the head of the class, to be certain of ap- 
pointment when she was ready to teach. 

She was a good scholar, quick and sen- 
sible; she saw the relation of things, and 
had her facts connected; it was not an easy 
thing to get the best of her. 

But if you watch a child closely, you 
will find points in every subject where she 
is hazy. If it is your policy to help her 
it is easy to make these points clear to 
her—in fact, to make her strongest where 
she has been weakest, and thus develop a 
splendid scholar. But if itis your policy 
to break her down, you have only to 
keep calling her up only on these hazy 
points, give her no time to clear herself, 
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seem to be disappointed, and change the 
subject without making the points clear, 
and presently she will lose confidence and 
go to pieces. 

This is especially true of grammar. 
There is so much opportunity for judg- 
ment, there are so many constructions 
that can be variously interpreted, that you 
can continually put a child in the wrong, 
no matter how carefully she prepares her 
lesson. 

Now, I knew Elsie Lee would never be 
my friend. What those eyes of hers saw 
in me she did not like, and however polite 
and dutiful she might be, so long as she 
was the recognized leader of the room, 
the room would be unfriendly to me. 
My duty to myself compelled me to dis- 
grace her. 

It really worked to a charm, and I don’t 
think a pupil in the room ever guessed 
the secret. The first time Elsie failed in 
recitation there was a great surprise, but 
it was looked upon as a joke; Elsie Lee 
fail! that was a good one! The second 
time she failed in another subject the 
same day, there was a surprise, and the 
glances at one another were more serious; 
evidently Elsie was not well. Bnt when 
day after day she failed in almost every 
subject, till even I, who had been most 
kind and sympathetic, felt obliged to say, 
‘Why, Elsie, it is not right to come to 
class with such imperfect preparation,’’ 
she lost all trust in herself, began to be- 
lieve that her supposed fine scholarship 
was due to the partiality of Miss Roberts, 
that she could never be a teacher, and 
that she might as well drop out of school 
and find a place aS nursemaid. Finally 
she actually did this very thing, and thus 
the main obstacle to my control of the 
room was removed. 

Meanwhile I had pursued something 
the same treatment with Annie Hill and 
Rosa Bradford, till the feeling was gen- 
eral iu the room that Miss Roberts must 
have shown great partiality to make so 
prominent such very ordinary scholars. 
I also brought forward two rather vulgar 
but quick-sighted girls, who had been in 
the background, but whom I had made 
quite successful in recitation, and who 
liked me better than Miss Roberts be- 
cause they were so much more brilliant 
under me. 

All this had taken several months, and 
just as I was getting things to running 
my way in school, I had trouble at home. 
Pakepta grocery. He had been a teams- 
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ter, but ma was ambitious, and when the 
man who kept this grocery died and it was 
for sale, she persuaded pa to buy it. I 
was their only child, and she did not 
want me to go to service, as she and her 
sisters and my pa’s sisters had done. She 
thought if she could get me educated for 
a teacher she could make a lady of me, 
and she believed it would be easier if pa 
should be a merchant. 

I don’t think pa liked the change. He 
was a good teamster and sober, and saved 
money; it suited him to get his ten dol- 
lars at the end of the week, and put three 
in the savings-bank, with no outside 
cares. He was really too easy to keep a 
grocery; he trusted people when he ought 
not to, and he couldn’t collect when it 
would distress a customer. So he some- 
times had pretty hard sledding. But he 
was generous to me. When some custo- 
mer paid a large bill he would come up 
stairs (we lived over the grocery) and say: 
‘** Here, Fanny, put this five dollars where 
it will do the most good; I believe you 
need a new gown.’ Sol used to be bet- 
ter dressed than most of the girls. 

When I was appointed in Washington 
school and began to get my forty dollars a 
month, the question came up whether I 
should pay myboard. I rather expected 
to, but I thought I wouldn’t speak of it 
unless ma did; I was sure pa wouldn’t. 

When the first month was up ma knew 
it was pay-day, and asked me if I had my 
check. I told her I had deposited it in 
the savings-bank. ‘Then she asked what 
arrangements I wanted to make about 
board. Pa was there, and luckily had 
collected more accounts than usual that 
day and felt generous. 

‘Why should Fanny pay board?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Aren’t we glad to have her here? 
What she eats doesn’t cost a great deal; 
you see I am a grocer myself and save all 
the profits;’’ and he laughed his great 
hearty laugh that came so often when he 
was not worried. 

Then there was an argument, and as pa 
was ready to stand up for me I kept out 
of it and only said dutifully I would do 
whatever they thought best. The out- 
come was that pa had his way, and I 
didn’t pay any board, so my little forty 
dollars went straight into the bank every 
month. Ofcourse, I bought some clothes, 
and I always buy good clothes; but pa had 
kept me pretty well supplied before I 
began teaching, and I take good care of 
them so as to make a little go a good ways. 
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Well, the night I speak of was eight 
months after I had begun teaching. Pa 
had been worried at supper, and had been 
uneasy all the evening. He had kept 
looking at me in a way that made me feel 
he wanted to ask some favor of me. I had 
an instinct it was to borrow some of the 
money I had in the bank, and I had time 
to think itover. I decided it was my duty 
to myself not to lendit. Before he would 
ever ask me for money he must be in deep 
straits, he probably couldn’t pay me back, 
and very likely my money would not save 
him any way. 

Presently he broke theice. ‘‘Fanny,”’’ 
he said, ‘‘ how much money have you in 
the bank ?”’ 

‘** About three hundred dollars,’ I re- 
plied. 

‘‘Fanny,’’ he said, andI could see that 
his throat was dry, so that it was hard to 
get the words out, ‘‘I havea note for two 
hundred dollars due at the bank to-mor- 
row. I have spent all day trying to col- 
lect, but you know the strike is still on 
and the people really haven’t the money. 
I could get only one hundred dollars to- 
gether. If you would lend mea hundred 


dollars to-morrow: I could meet the note 
and pay you inside of a month.”’ 


‘Why don’t you ask the bank to lend 
it to you?’’ I inquired. ‘‘ They make a 
business of loaning money.’’ 

““T have asked the bank again and 
again, and I have reached the limit there. 
I have asked everybody I can think of. 
I certainly would not come toyou for your 
hard-earned dollars, Fanny, if there were 
anybody else I could turn to.’’ 

I felt that it was time to be adamant. 

“‘T really feel, pa,’’ I said, ‘‘ that it is 
hardly right for you to throw your busi- 
ness troubles on me; I have quite all I 
can bear in my first year at school.’’ 


‘You ate right, Fanny,’’ he said, get- 


ting up out of his chair as if with a great 
deal of effort. ‘‘ You are quite right; I 
ought not to have asked you.’’ 

Then he walked slowly down stairs, 
and I went to bed thankful that I had the 
healthy nerves not to sleep any the less 
soundly for having to refuse him. 

In the early morning ma awoke me, 
screaming, ‘‘ Your pa! your pa!’’ 

‘* Well, what is it?’ I asked, sitting up 
and fixing my hair. 

“‘He shot himself last night! 
dead behind the desk down stairs.”’ 

This was serious; I almost wished I 
had lent him the hundred dollars. What 


He is 
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would be the effect on my career as a 
teacher to be the daughter of a self-mur- 
dered bankrupt? I knew he carried life- 
insurance, and I wondered whether the 
policies were void in case of suicide. 

All this I thought over while I was 
quieting ma’sscreams and getting dressed, 
and it was generally admitted that I be- 
haved with becoming propriety at the 
inquest and the funeral. As a matter of 
fact, the policies were paid, and we sold 
the groceries for enough to pay all the 
debts, ma and I had fifteen hundred dol- 
lars apiece to the good, so things weren’t 
so very bad after all. We rented our 
same rooms from the man who bought the 
grocery, and lived togethereconomically, 
dividing the cost of rent and groceries, 
and ma doing the work. 

So far as school was concerned the affair 
really helped me, because it made the girls 
sorry forme. Even Annie Hilland Rosa 
Bradford came up and kissed me for the 
first time; and once when I met Elsie Lee 
trundling her baby carriage she ran up to 
me, her eyes full of tears, andcried, “‘O 
Miss Fothergill, I am sosorry. Of course 
I wasn’t very anxious for nurse-maids’ 
sympathy, but it showed that I was get- 
ting a better hold on girls of her type, 
so I smoothed down my black gown and 
thanked her. 

And yet I felt uneasy. You see by our 
tenure-of-office rules if I got my reappoint- 
ment in June I was a fixture; they could 
never get rid of me except for cause. I 
was doing my level best to keep my record 
up till then; after I once got my name on 
the permanent list I meant to take things 
easily. ‘ 

But, asI said, Superintendent True was 
prejudiced against me. My class got 
through the February examinations all 
right, and the discipline was infinitely 
better thau it ever was in Miss Roberts’ 
time—anybody could see that. Why, ac- 
tually, when I took the room the girls 
would go up to consult the dictionary or 
the reference books without asking; and 
sometinfes Miss Roberts would let two 
girls sit together and get,out a lesson to- 
gether, and talk to one another; how did 
Miss Roberts know whether it was about 
the lesson or about the beau ? 

I soon put a stop to that sort of thing. 
When the bell struck in the morning that 
meant every girl erect in her desk, strict 
business, no communicating. IfIdosay 
it, before the first term wads over I had a 
great hold on that room. The girls didn’t 
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like me; I could see that; even their sym- 
pathy for my sad bereavement wore off. 
But they obeyed me, their eyes followed 
me; if I made an unexpected motion, 
every girl would start from her seat: I 
sometimes tried it just for experiment. 

In recitation I used to hold them tense. 
I would let one girl start an answer; then 
stop her in the middle of the sentence 
and make another begin right there; it 
exacted the closest attention from every 
one, and that close attention became char- 
acteristic of the room. Those girls were 
so completely under my control that they 
were, so to speak, extensions of me—their 
brains, their bodies, worked under my di- 
rection as my fingers work under my 
direction. ‘The discipline was really won- 
derful. 

At the teachers’ meeting one night Mr. 
True talked about promptness and punc- 
tuality, and asked all teachers to rise who 
during the year had not been absent from 
their class one instant of school time, from 
twenty minutes before the hour in the 
morning totwenty minutes after at night. 
I was the only one to stand, and proud I 
felt of it. 

‘* That is really remarkable,’’ said Mr. 
True, looking at me almost reprovingly. 
I thought he meant, perhaps, that I ought 
to have been absent at pa’s funeral, so I 
said: 

‘* You see, Mr. True, pa shot himself 
Friday night, the inquest was Saturday, 
and we had the funeral Sunday on pur- 
pose.”’ 

It is curious how envious teachers are; 
they all sort of shrank away from me. 

But I felt quite exultant to show them 
the effect of my sound health and regular 
habits. In fact, after the meeting I said 
to the superintendent, rather coquettish- 
like for me: 

‘* Now, Mr. True, you haven’t visited 
my room this year. You really ought to 
come in and see how nicely we are get- 
ting on.’’ 

Some way Mr. ‘Tyyie never looked me 
straight > ey¢eas he did the other 
teachers. > would glance at me, and 
then Mook aside and beyond me as he 
talked. He did so this time, and acted 
as if he were nerving himself up to some- 
thing. 

**It is true,’’ he said; ‘‘T have neglected 
yourroom. I will visit it to-morrow,”’ 

Luckily we were on review, and I had 
my books all marked with the places 
where some schelars had failed and others 
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had done finely;I could make them show 
up or down, just as I liked, and I was 
bound Miss Roberts’s pets should suffer, 

The first recitation after he camein was 
in grammar. I gave twoof my favorites 
what I knew they would shine in, and 
then I called on Annie Hill. She was 
pretty well cowed already, expecting to 
fail, and with my marked book I made 
her unhappy enough. I was sympathe- 
tic, and when she missed on one topic 
tried her on another, always one with 
‘‘ A. H.—”’ in the margin, which was my 
sign for ‘‘ Annie Hill doesn’t understand 
this.”’ 

Mr. True was quite persuaded that he 
had been wrong in his judgment of 
Annie, and I should have been wiser to 
stop here. But I wanted to bring up 
Rosa Bradford, too, and I subjected her to 
the same treatment. 

‘** Tt is curious,’’ Mr. True said; ‘‘these 
two girls used to shine in examination 
under Miss Roberts.”’ 

‘* Ah! but Miss Roberts may have fitted 
the examinations to them,’’ I said. 

It was a careless remark, not like me; 
but I was jubilant over the success of my 
schemes, and off my guard. He caught 
the hint at once. ‘‘ Very true,’’ he said; 
** let me take your book, Miss Fothergill. 
I will ask a few questions."’ 

‘*Annie, hand Mr. True your book,”’ I 
said. 

‘*No,”’ he insisted, ‘‘I think I will take 
yours. What are all these marks: ‘A. 
H.—,’ ‘R. B.—,’ ‘R. B.+,” and so 
on ?”’ 

‘*O, I mark these when we first go 
over the lesson to see where we need most 
review,’’ I replied, flushing in spite of 
myself. 

Mr. True looked me full in the eye for 
once. ‘Then he began to study the book 
and to compare it with the questions I 
had been giving. 

“I think I see,’’ he said; and calling 
up Annie Hill again, he began to ask jher 
the parts marked A. H.+, just what she 
kriew best. Of course she made a splen- 
did recitation; and then he took Rosa 
Bradford, and gave her R. B.+’s. The 
class did not understand what was going 
on, but they knew something was wrong, 
and when he notified me severély to come 
to his office after school I could see ex- 
ultant glanees pass around the scholars’ 
faces. With all my scheming I could 
never get that roonr to like me. 

When I went into his office I found 
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Elsie Lee there. It seems at noon he had 
inquired for her of her old friends Annie 
and Rosa, and they had told him how she 
was so discouraged that she had left 
school. 

‘*T see that Elsie failed in grammar in 
the preliminaries for February,”’ he said, 
‘‘and I have decided to give her a pri- 
vate examination herein your presence.”’ 

So he took my own grammar, which he 
had carried away with him, and going 
back to the fall work, he began to ques- 
tion her on the paragraphs marked E. 
L.t+. 

Although it was weeks since she had 
looked at the book, she naturally passed 
the test brilliantly, while I could only 
listen and try to keep my temper. 

** Elsie,’’ he said, ‘‘ whose baby are you 
taking care of ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. Robertson’s.’’ 

‘“‘An excellent woman; treats you 
kindly and generously, of course.’’ 

‘* She does indeed, Mr. True. And it 
is the dearest child.’’ 

‘* Well, Elsie, you have always been 
ahead of your grade, so I am going to let 
you stay out the rest of the term, and take 
care of the Robertson baby. You need the 


money, and she needs you. But next fall 
you are to come back and go on with 


your class in the eighth grade. 
amination I have just given you is all you 
will need. You will have a new room 
and a new teacher, and you will be very 
happy, I hope. You were fond of Miss 
Roberts, weren’t you ?”’ 

The little wretch gave me one glance, 
and then began to sob as if her heart 
would break. 

‘* Ah, well, don’t cry, little one; we all 
loved her. Would you like to know what 
is to he printed in the annual report about 
her ?”” 

Elsie’s tearful eyes were eager, and he 
took down some long strips with printing 
on them. He turned them over till he 
came to the place; then he made some 
additions in the margin and read this : 

# }‘‘ In the death of Miss Roberts the sev- 
enth grade in the Washington school met 
with irreparable loss ‘hat became acalamtby. 
[Those last words he had just written in. ] 
Sie was so true a woman, so pervasively 
a lady, that her presence was a benefic- 
tion, while her affection took a personal 
hold of every childim the room. Sothe of 
her friends have subscribed fora medallion 
portrait, which at the closing exercises of 
the year will be unveiled above the desk 
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where she so freely gave herself away to 
her school.’’ 

I could not help sniffling; the idea of 
my having to stand up there and smile 
while they nailed up over my desk an- 
other woman’s portrait. 

But Mr. True went on, and this too had 
just been written : 

“She had to give up her work so suddenly 
that the place could not at once be filled sat- 
isfactorily, and the temporary substitute we 
obtained only made Miss Roberts’ loss more 
deeply felt; but we hope to get for next year 
a teacher more nearly like her whose loss we 
deplore.”’ 

‘* Do you mean that I am not to be re- 
appointed ?’’ I asked angrily. 

‘*T mean that you are not to go back to 
your room for a single day. Your work 
in the Washington school is done. I 
would as soon keep the children in charge 
of a snake—a cold, clammy, creeping, 
crushing cobra.”’ 

‘*But what can I do?’’ I pleaded, ‘‘I 
have fitted myself to be a teacher.’’ 

‘You could not fit yourself to be a 
teacher,’’ he replied; ‘‘ all the learning and 
all the training in the world would only 
make you more harmful. You are nota 
woman; you area basilisk.’’ 

I saw his mind was made up, so I put 
on my dignity and gave him as good as 
he sent: ‘‘ Well, if a superintendent is 
hired to call his teachers names, snakes 
and alliterative cobras and basilisks, it is 
time the people knew it. Fortunately 
there is a board of education as well asa 
superintendent, and a public behind the 
board of education, and we will see what 
an appeal to them will do.’’ 

Then I marched out majestically, feel- 
ing that I had very much the last word; 
but as soon as I was outside his office, I 
rushed down the stairs like whirlwind. 
Just as I reached the yard a little hand 
stole into mine, and Elsie Lee’s voice, 
panting in her effort to keep up with me, 
cried out : 

‘**O Miss Rothergill, I’m so sorry.”’ 

In my rage I had fargetten that the 
little brat was there to witness my humil- 
ation, atid as I turned upon her I exulted 
to feel I had one advantage in being ne 
longer a teacher—I was relievgd of the 
rule that forbade corporal punishment. 
So I fetched her a clip on the side of the 
head that sent her spinning half across the 
school yard. 

It served her right, for when you come 


| to think of it she was responsible for all 
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my difficulties. If she and her imitators 
had come up to me cordially the first day, 
and said they liked me better than Miss 
Roberts, and that I was ever so much 
smarter and prettier (as I certainly am), 
who knows how different the year might 
have been? But with your scholars set- 
ting themselvesagainst you from the start, 
of course you have got to defend yourself. 

I went to the board of education : that 
is, to all the members; I didn’t go before 
the board because not one of them would 
give any encouragement, and some of 
them were positively rude. They are all 
under Mr. True’s thumb; any body could 
see that. 

So I make this appeal to the public. I 
have told the whole story, just as it was, 
and I submit whether I did not do my en- 
tire duty to myself, and, so far as I con- 
sistently could, to the school. 

Just think of it, not absent one minute 
of school time; never one single headache; 
every lesson carefully got ready; discipline 
—why, there was no discipline in the 
building like mine. . 

And yet I was turned down. If thatis 
the treatment teachers are to get, what en- 
couragement is there to spend time and 
money getting ready for it? If places are 
to go by partiality, if Miss Roberts is to 
get a marble medallion, and I the g. b. 
just because Mr. True liked her and 
doesn’t like me, then why have any ex- 
aminations for licenses? 

I have been misused, and I want people 
to know it and be warned by it, and make 
such changes in our school system that an 
honest girl will have some chance. 

Of course ma and I can get along; she 
isn’t very well, and I shall have her fifteen 
hundred some day. I shan’t starve; I’m 
not of thestarving kind. When I gradu- 
ated my gown cost more than I wanted 
pa and ma to know, and the dressmaker 
wouldn’t let me have it without the 
money. So I had to take ma’s solid sil- 
ver spoons to the pawnbroker’s—ske 
keeps them hidden away so tight she 
never found it out. It cost me something, 
but I learned how the pawnbrokers do it, 
and when I began to get money in the 
bank I didn’t let it grow mouldy on three 
per cent. interest. I began to lend it in 
the same way as the pawnbroker, and on 
the same terms, only very quietly, with no 
tickets or anything like that, but always 
big security, usually put into my hands. 
This made my money grow, and after ma 
and I got pa’s insurance money I began 
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to spread out my loans. The man who 
bought the grocery found it easier to bor- 
row of me than of the bank, and while I 
have got most of my money back from 
him I own most of the grocery, and shall 
have it all before long. Then I shall 
keep him as a clerk, and use the business 
as a basis for money-lending; in fact, in- 
stead of paying out money, I shall give 
out groceries at my price, and get back 
money on my own terms. So I am not 
likely to go to the workhouse, as Miss 
Roberts’s mother. 

But I fitted myself to teach, and all the 
machinery of preparation and examina- 
tion turned me out a finished teacher. I 
was never absent from school one day, as 
pupil or teacher; I never failed in an ex- 
amination; I never hesitated to comply 
with a rule, or to do what I was told to 
do, and my character is above a breath of 
suspicion. So it is my right to be a 
teacher, and in behalf of my just rights I 
make this protest to the public.—School 
Bulletin. 


RICHES FOR THE OLD PEOPLE. 





‘“ WHEN the panic came on and swept 
away my property,’’ an elderly man once 
said to an intimate friend, ‘‘I was so 
dazed that I hardly knew what to do. It 
compelled many changes in family plans, 
but what I grieved over most was that 
my youngest son, the apple of my eye, 
would have to give up the course in a 
technical school which he had just be- 
gun. I went out into the yard to rake 
up the leaves.’’ 

While he was thus occupied, an elder 
son, who was just starting out for himself 
on a small salary in a neighboring city, 
bounded into the yard. ‘‘ Father,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I have heard itall! I have come 
home to tell you and mother of the plans 
I have made for taking care of Jack’s ed- 
ucation. I have gone into a cheaper room 
already, and have dropped membership 
in the athletic club. Weshall both have 
to pinch, but I am determined to see Jack 
through.’’ 

The father got into the house ahead of 
his son, and startled his wife by this 
announcement: ‘‘I thought I was poor. 
I thought I was bankrupt, but I am 
richer than the king of England. My 
boy —.’’ Here he broke down as he 
tried to complete the story, and the 
mother understéod. 
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The elder son was as good as his word, 
and carried the younger brother through. 
For years the recollection of how Jack 
was educated gave the parents a hun- 
dredfold more satisfaction than than 
from any financial investment. 

At a certain time in life the parent de- 
rives his chief pleasure from the progress 
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of his children. It happens to be true, 
and well it is, that while few parents can 
leave their children a competence in ad- 
dition to bringing them up, it is within 
the power of nearly all young people to 
make their parents rich, not in money, 
not in fame, but in the things which are 
beyond price.— Youth's Companion. 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea. 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
aud men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest. 


Ye may be aye sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing 
when ye’re sleeping. —Scotch Farmer. 

The best of men that ever wore earth about him wasa 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit ; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed.—Decker. 

I will not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly; 
nor destroy any beautiful thing, but will strive to com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty on earth.—/John Ruskin. 





[7 is gratifying to his many friends in 


Pennsylvania to know that Dr. Thomas 
M. Balliet, superintendent of Springfield, 
Mass., has been made dean of the School 
of Pedagogy of New York University. 
“Dr. Balliet,’’ says the New England 
Journal of Education, ‘‘ is one of the most 
scholarly of the New England superin- 
tendents. He is of a prominent Penn- 
sylvania family, is a graduate of Heidel- 
berg (Pa.) College, and has studied 
extensively in German universities. He 
is one of the best known educators of the 
country, and has been superintendent at 
Springfield for fifteen years. The ap- 
pointment should place the School of 
Pedagogy at the front professionally, as 
there are understood to be abundant funds 
at his disposal for the development of 
the department.”’ 

We always like to think of Balliet, and 
Mackey, and Schaeffer, and Mull, and 
others of their kind as men who pay en- 
thusiastic tribute to that remarkable man, 
Dr. Higbee, for much of the best that is 
in them, both of faith and works. 


SuNDAY, July roth, was observed by 
English-speaking Methodists in all parts 
of the world in honor of a blind old wo- 
man who lives in Brooklyn, New York. 
This woman, Mrs. Van Alstyne, who 





has used ‘‘ Fanny Crosby’’ as a pen- 
name, is the author of nearly five hun- 
dred hymns, including ‘‘Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus,’’ ‘‘ Blessed Assurance, 
Jesus is Mine,’’ and ‘‘ Pass Me Not, O 
Gentle Saviour.’’ The words of faith 
and hope which this sorely afflicted wo- 
man has written have comforted millions 
of men and women, and if each who has 
been helped by her should follow the old 
custom and throw a stone on a tumulus 
in her honor, the mound would soon be- 
come a mountain. 


HERE is.a curious illustration, says the 
Youth's Companion, of practical results in 
modern life derived directly from a study 
of the classics. It was presented to the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections in the paper by Mr. Z. R. 
Brockway, who made Elmira Reforma- 
tory what it is. 

Mr. Brockway told his hearers that he 
found the plan and inspiration for his 
work in Plato’s dialogue, ‘‘ The Laws,”’ 
in which is suggested the establishment 
of three kinds of prisons—one a house of 
reception for offenders; one to be known 
as the house of improvement, and the 
third, remote from the habitations of 
men, forincorrigibles. ‘‘ How strange it 
is,’ said Mr. Brockway, ‘‘that such 
civic wisdom as this should have been 
allowed to sleep so long in classic 
archives, and even now should be seldom 
applied !’’ 


Because of failing health, and despite 
the fact that Governor Pennypacker de- 
sired him to remain, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, 
of West Chester, has tendered his resig- 
nation to Governor Pennypacker as State 
Forestry Commissioner. The resigna- 


. tion was accepted and Robert S. Conklin, 


of Columbia, has been appointed Com- 
missioner. Mr. Conklin was the former 
Deputy,.and has been actively connected 
with the State Forestry work in Penr- 
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sylvania for many years. Dr. Rothrock 
is the leader of the forestry movement in 
Pennsylvania, and has been connected 
with the Forestry Commission since it 
was created. He has served as Forestry 
Commissioner under four Governors and 
during six sessions of the Legislature. 
He has thus far secured for the State a 
forest reserve of 620,000 acres, nearly 
1,000 square miles, or an area about 
equal to that of Lancaster county. 
Commissioner Conklin has promoted 
Irwin C. Williams, of Royersford, a clerk 
in the Forestry Department, to be Deputy 
Commissioner. Dr. Rothrock has ac- 


cepted an appointment by the Governor 
as a member of the Forestry Commission 
in place of Secretary Brown, resigned. 


THE ornithologists of the Department 
of Agriculture have been making an 
investigation of the economic value of 
the Bob White, our common partridge, 
as a result of which it is now announced 
that that bird is ‘‘ probably the most use- 
ful abundant species on the farms.’’ 
Field observations, experiments and ex- 
aminations show that the Bob White 
consumes large quantities of weed seeds 
and destroys many of the worst insect 
pests with which farmers contend, and 
yet it does not injure grain, fruit or any 
other crop. It is calculated that from 
September 1st to April 30th, annually, in 
Virginia alone, the total consumption of 
weed seed by Bob Whites amounts to 373 
tons. Some of the pests which it habit- 
ually destroys, the report says, are the 
Mexican cotton boll weevil, which dam- 
ages the cotton crop upwards of $15 000,- 
ooo a year; the potato beetle, which cuts 
off $10,000,000 from the value of the 
potato crop; the cotton worms, which 
have been known to cause $30,000,000 
loss in a year; the cinch bug and the 
Rocky Mountain locust, scourges which 
leave desolation in their path, and have 
caused loss to the extent of $100,000,000 
in some years. The report urges meas- 
ures to secure the preservation of the 
Bob Whites in this country. 


In connection with the revised course 
of instruction in history and civics, Dr. 
Edw. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools 
of Philadelphia, is including a large col- 
lection of literary selections on patriotic 
topics, with the object of cultivating not 
only a spirit of patriotism, but also some 
appreciation of the great men of the 
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country who have made it what it is. 
The collection embraces selections from 
the writings and speeches of the coun- 
try’s leading men, from Washington to 
the present day, and in going over the 
list recently, Dr. Brooks read a number 
of quotations which he said are compara- 
tively unknown, despite their admirable 
sentiment. The following quotation from 
an oration by James G. Blaine on Inde- 
pendence Day is exceptionally fine: 
‘“The United States is the only country 
with a known birthday. All the rest 
began they know not where, and grew 
into power they know not how. If there 
had been no Independence Day, England 
and America combined would not be so 
great as each actually is. There is no 
Republican, no Democrat on the Fourth 
of July—all are Americans, all feel their 
country is greater than party.’’ 


THE principals of the New York pub- 
lic schools have been very much in earn- 
est in their efforts to have corporal pun- 
ishment restored, and, surprising as it 
may seem, this so-called ‘‘ relic of barbar- 
ism,’’ which was banished from these 
schools twenty years ago, it is believed 
should again take the place of ‘‘ moral 
suasion ’’ when the latter fails. The agi- 
tation for a revival of the rod was con- 
ducted with energy for several months. 
While a majority of the teachers are op- 
posed to corporal punishment, 83 per 
cent. of the local principals are in favor 
of it, and of a committee of fifteen, ap- 
pointed by the National Educational As- 
sociation to consider the question, eleven 
were reported to favor the restoration of 
the rod. A hearing on the subject took 
place before a committee of the Board of 
Education, and the weight of testimony 
was decidedly for corporal punishment. 
The argument in general was that moral 
suasion often ceases to be effective in 
reaching the oad boy. It was explained 
by the corporal-punishment advocates 
that it is not desired to use the rod fre- 
quently or indiscriminately, but the prin- 
cipals want the power to whip a boy when 
other modes to enforce discipline fail. 
Several teachers spoke against whipping. 
The point was made that the fear in- 
spired by the use of the rod was danger- 
ous and detrimental in the formation of 
a pupil’s character. There is a great 
deal of sentimental bosh on the subject of 
flogging a boy that needs it, and who goes 
down to ruin because he doesn’t get it. 
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URING the school vacation of 1904, 

many summer schools for teachers 
have been in session, but the greatest of 
them was at St. Louis. The Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition brings together 
the largest aggregation of men, machin- 
ery, products and educational work that 
the world haseverseen. The tribes from 
the Philippine Islands gave exceptional 
opportunities for the study of tribal life 
in various stages of civilization. The 
display of woods, many of them capable 
of high polish, shows what our people 
may get from the newly acquired insular 
possessions after the supply of wood in the 
United States has been exhausted. The 
state exhibits furnish opportunities for 
the study of what is produced in different 
parts of America. Every visitor is 
surprised at the large variety of products 
from California whose county exhibits 
are distinctly grouped so as to show the 
products of different portions of that 
great commonwealth. No teacher can 
visit the World’s Fair without benefit in 
the way of better preparation for school 
work. 


Pennsylvania’s exhibits in every de- 


partment are a credit to the State. The 
educational exhibit ranks among the 
best. The exhibit in the department of 
mines is unique. The agricultural ex- 
hibit shows birds and their eggs as well 
as other stuffed animals which are native. 
It has been suggested that the various 
exhibits at St. Louis would form the 
nucleus for a permanent exhibit at Harris- 
burg. When the new capitol is com- 
pleted, the departments which now have 
rooms in the executive building will be 
moved to new quarters, thus leaving 
ample space for an enlargement of the 
state library as well for the housing of 
educational and other exhibits. The 
specimens of school work could be re- 
newed as the schools improve their work. 
Relics of historic interest could be kept 
ina museum. Every visitor to the state 
capitol would go home ready to compare 
the work in the schools at home with the 
best school work elsewhere. The irrita- 
tion which this might cause, would serve 
as a stimulus to progress in all lines of 
work which address the eye. The worst 
thing that can happen to a system of 
schools is stagnation. Each school hav- 
ing work at Harrisburg would have a 
Standard for comparison, if not with 
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others, at least with its own best work as 
displayed several years ago. 

On August 2oth, a large delegation of 
Pennsylvanians met in-the state building 
to observe Pennsylvania day and to cele- 
brate Wayne’s victory over the Indians 
in the battle of ‘‘ Fallen Timbers.’’ The 
meeting was opened by Col. Lambert 
who introduced Lient. Gov. Brown as 
chairman of the meeting. After deliver- 
ing an introductory address he introduced 
Gov. Pennypacker who delivered the 
oration for the day, glorifying the 
achievements of Gen. Wayne and other 
Pennsylvanians who contributed their 
part in making possible the settlement of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Ex-Gov. Francis of the World’s Fair 
Commission made a brief address in which 
he said that Pennsylvania never does 
things by halves. He facetiously re- 
ferred to the electric storm, the heat and 
the exhibits which could all be traced to 
the Keystone State. 

The excursion was under the manage- 
ment of speaker Henry F. Walton who 
has shown himself a worthy leader and 
an efficient executive in every enterprise 
entrusted to his care. The visit of the 
Pennsylvania delegation will be long re- 
membered by all who were in the party as 
well as by the people of St. Louis, who 
gave them a royal welcome. 


> 


STATE EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL 
AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


EXHIBIT 


HE educational exhibit in the Penn- 
sylvania Section of the Education 
Building makes a very handsome show- 
ing, both in general plan and in arrange- 
ment of details. It presents the ordinary 
work of many schools in their different 
grades, with courses of study, etc. The 
kindergarten and manual training schools 
are well represented. Photographs are, 
of course, a prominent feature of the dis- 
play. A fine oil painting of Thaddeus Stev- 
ens, loaned by the Lancaster School Board, 
occupies a large place upon the wall at 
one end of the section, and properly 
challenges the attention of the visitor, 
It is here in memory of the great fact in 
the school history of Pennsylvania that, 
in 1835, he prevented the repeal of the 
law tor the establishment of common 
schools which had been enacted the year 
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before, mainly through the efforts of 
another son of New England, Hon. 
Samuel Breck. Over the pillared en- 
trances, on each of the inner sides of the 
enclosure, there is a splendid showing of 
historic portraits loaned by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. On one side, 
Samuel Breck, Thomas H. Burrowes, 
Henry L. Dieffenbach and Charles R. 
Coburn; and, on the other, facing 
these, J. P. Wickersham, Elnathan 
Elisha Higbee, David J. Waller and 
Nathan C. Schaeffer. These life-like 
portraits, heavily framed in gold, in 
pleasing contrast with the dark back- 
ground upon which they hang, occupy a 
commanding position and attract much 
attention. The heavy twin columns give 
dignity to the broad entrances from either 
aisle, which open on one side to the fine 
exhibit of New Jersey, and on the other 
to that of the City of New York. The 
finish of. the wood-work is walnut, which, 
varied with a dark backgrcund of green- 
ish tint, produces a very pleasing effect. 
The beautiful chairs and ornate settees in 
heavy golden oak which occupy the 
middle of the area, and give restful wel- 
come to the weary sight-seer, are from 
the Manual Training School of Philadel- 
phia. Many interested visitors from 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere are here 
daily. On Pennsylvania day Governor 
Pennypacker, Col. Lambert and the State 
Commission, and many of the good peo- 
ple from the Keystone State were much 
gratified at this fine showing. 

The Committee on Education from the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition Commis- 
sion, Messrs. George H. Earle, H. H. 
Gilkyson and James McBrier, in June, 
1903, appointed Supt. Addison L. Jones, 
of West Chester, Director of Education 
for Pennsylvania at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, who at once formulated plans for 
the collection and installation of an edu- 
cational exhibit from the public schools. 
The plans were submitted to and accepted 
by Col. James H. Lambert, Executive 
Officer to the Commission, and the Com- 
mittee on Education. A circular letter 
containing addresses by State Supt. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer and Col. Lambert to 
school officers and teachers, and rules for 
the preparation of exhibits, was prepared 
and sent out to all superintendents and 
other school officers early in September, 
1903. It was suggested that superin- 
tendents write at once for the number of 
circulars that each could use in his 
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county or city. About ten thousand such 
eirculars were sent out in response to re- 
plies received from about three-fifths of 
the superintendents. 

At a meeting of the normal school 
principals and the Director at Harrisburg 
it was decided that the normal schools 
should make a collective exhibit. A 
committee in each school was appointed, 
and the work well started. In the plans 
the tabulation of statistics was assigned 
to the different committees, all of whom 
did their work. It is the first world’s 
fair in which all of the normal schools 
have been represented. 

Nearly all the material for the exhibit 
was collected in West Chester by March 
1, 1904. To arrange the matter and in- 
stall it at St. Louis two very capable 
assistants to Supt. Jones were appointed. 
Miss Alicia M. Zierden, a graduate of 
Bucknell University, and a teacher in the 
schools of Dubois, was made first assist- 
ant. Miss Zierden had done valuable 
work in the department of education in 
the Expositions at Buffalo and Charles- 
ton. Prof. L. T. Gibson, formerly super- 
intendent of Cambria county, and more 
recently one of the most popular institute 
instructors in the State, assisted in the 
preparation and installation of the mater- 
ial. Mr. Clement McCluskey is a very 
courteous attaché of the department. 

Plans for the booth were submitted by 
several skilled architects. That of Ar- 
thur E. Willauer, of West Chester, was 
selected by the Committee on Education 
as best adapted to the display of the 
State educational exhibit. It is consid- 
ered one of the finest booths in the Palace 
of Education, and reflects well the artistic 
taste of the architect. There was much 
difficulty on account of congestion in 
freight traffic and adverse labor condi- 
tions in getting it ready in time for the 
installation of the exhibit, but all diff- 
culties were finally overcome, and the re- 
sult is such as to suggest that the exhibit 
should be made the nucleus of a perma- 
nent educational museum that should be 
established at Harrisburg in connection 
with and under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The exhibit 
reflects great credit upon the good judg- 
ment and tireless energy of Supt. Jones. 
Only those who have to do with work of 
this kind understand the difficulties to be 
met and surmounted. 

Supt. Edward Brooks of Philadelphia 
began early to make preparations for the 
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best city exhibit the schools could pre- 
pare. He appointed committees in the 
different departments of the school sys- 
tem. The commission gave one-fourth 
of the entire block allotted to the State 
to the city schools. The space was 
small, but the display is greatly admired, 
and by those competent to judge, is said 
to be as varied and as good as any city ex- 
hibit. Assistant Superintendents Singer 
and Garber installed the work. Dr. 
Singer and Miss Murphy, a Philadelphia 
teacher, are assisting Miss Zierden in 
caring for this exhibit. 

The St. Louis Exposition is the first of 
the great world’s fairs that has given to 
the schools the prominence that educa- 
tors desired. Pennsylvania, in the allot- 
ment of space, received block two, one of 
the most desirable plots in the building, 
adjacent to Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York and Arkansas. The booth is 
in harmony with its purpose, and the 
exhibit is almost entirely from the public 
schools, including work from kindergar- 
ten, high, normal and soldiers’ orphan 
schools. 

In accordance with instructions from 
the head of the Department of Education 
at St. Louis, the exhibit, so far as the 
public schools outside of Philadelphia are 
concerned, is composite. The best work 
of a grade is put together so that the 
state is the unit of the exhibit rather 
than the school district. To the educator 
seeking information and help this 
arrangement is most convenient, and it 
is equally attractive to the casual visitor. 

The work of all the kindergartens ap- 
pears together, likewise the first grade, 
and so on through the grades. The 
high school and normal school products 
have been arranged by subjects, the 
papers from one branch appearing in a 
cabinet. This arrangement is more con- 
venient to the high school teacher who is 
usually most interested in the branches 
she teaches, while the teacher in the 
grades iscompelled to know the methods 
in all subjects of her curriculum. 

Where there is sufficient work from a 
district it is installed together, always 
with name of city or district plainly 
marked, and the name of the child on 
every article contributed. The work is 
so carefully arranged that the attendants 
can invariably find the material prepared 
by any child whose work is on exhibition. 

he display is made on the inside walls 
of the booth, in leaf cabinets, base stands, 
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and special show-cases, and is classified 
under the heads of work from ungraded 
and graded rural schools, graded city 
schools, manual training, normal and 
special schools. 

In portfolios and on the walls there are 
about three thousand photographs of 
school buildings, interiors with children 
at work and at play; manual classes at 
sewing, basketry, weaving, in the shops, 
and the gardens; plans and drawings in 
full of model rural school buildings; evo- 
lution of the school-house, showing the 
first log building, and its successors until 
the modern school structure is reached; 
noted places and buildings in Pennsyl- 
vania history. 

Most of the written work and some 
drawings from the respective grades are 
nicely bound in cloth, a subject to itself, 
labeled with the branch, and frequently 
with the district. In nearly all the vol- 
umes are found teachers’ statements, de- 
scribing in full the method of teaching, 
with other information necessary to a 
full understanding of the work and its 
value in a system of education. ‘There 
are about nine hundred volumes and 
portfolios. 

There are series of charts showing 
graphically the growth and extent of 
high school instruction, teachers’ tenure 
of office and salaries; progress and extent 
of evening schools, elementary, manual 
end high; the origin, value and results 
of township high schools; the history, 
courses, and to some extent the work of 
the normal schools; the extent, educa- 
tional necessity and practical use of 
school libraries. There are also charts 
showing at a glance the status of nearly 
all lines of educational advancement as 
well as forming the basis of work for the 
student who desires to study pedagogy 
and education. By means of the leaf 
cabinet a series of thirty-three charts is 
placed in a single case. 

The exhibit from the manual schools 
is varied and full, including work from 
manual training classes in wood and iron, 
weaving and basketry, domestic science, 
and sewing. This work is much admired, 
and on account of its excellence and 
arrangement attracts an almost continu- 
ous line of visitors. As in all other parts 
of the exhibit, the work is arranged by 
grades, and the name of the maker ap- 
pears on every article. 

Brockie & Hastings, architects from 
Philadelphia, have on exhibition draw- 
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ings, elevations, and plans for a model 
rural school-house, with plans for per- 
fectly heating and ventilating the build- 
ing. 

The normal schools of the State have 
about three hundred photographs of 
buildings, interiors, and students. They 
have much work showing methods in 
teaching, products from the training 
classes in science, art, language, reading 
and pedagogy. Some of the schools have 
very good work from their model de- 
partments, showing plans by which the 
senior classes get their practice in teach- 
ing. .A study of the exhibit will give 
the visitor a very clear idea of the normal 
school system of the State and the method 
of training teachers for the public schools. 
A set of books of which normal school 
men are the authors fill several shelves in 
the booth. 

We are much indebted to Miss Zierden, 
who is in permanent charge of the ex- 
hibit, for the following comprehensive 
statement as to the educational showing 
from Pennsylvania: 

Those desiring to study Pennsylvania’s 
Educational Exhibit at St. Louis will find 
the work of the elementary schools arranged 
in grades or years. All kindergarten work 
is grouped together, as first year’s work, 
second year’s work, etc. This enables the 
teacher or educator to study, as a whole, the 
separate year’s work in its entirety. The 
work of the high schools is exhibited ac- 
cording to subjects, as art work, mechanical 
drawing, commercial work, etc. 

The following towns and cities are repre- 
sented by exhibits more or less extended 
and suggestive: 

The Allegheny City exhibit includes 


work from the kindergarten to the eighth | 


grade, beginning with paper- weaving, cut- 
ting, color work, paper-folding, series of 
knife work in wood ; iron work, moulding 
(lead), wood turning, basket weaving, sew- 
ing and art work. 

Braddock’s work is the pride of those in- 
terested in manual training, turning, iron 
work and wood work. A special feature by 
the eighth-year grade in manual training is 
a striking representation of the Old Block 
House of Fort Pitt, which was built in 1764. 
All grade work is good. 

Bristol—Drawing and written work. 


Coatesville—Photographs of allthe school ! 


buildings, and interior views. 
Conshocken—Map drawing, written com- 
position and sewing. 
Chester—Photographs, written work, and 
a large number of blank forms used by the 
superintendent. 
Clearfield—Sewing and manual training. 
Downingtown—Written work in history 
and geometry. 
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Ebensburg—Language and drawing. 

Erie—Photographs and reports. 

Greensburg—Drawing cards, and work in 
language and arithmetic. 

Harrisburg—Color work and basketry; 
drawings; manual training by the truant 
boys; also several herbariums prepared by 
the students. 

Homestead—Photographs of industrial 
school. 

Johnstown—Photographs of schools, stu- 
dents’ work in language, history, arith- 
metic, work in pencil and color, manual 
work in series from sixth to ninth grade. 

Lancaster—Photographs of school build- 
ings, large oil painting of Thaddeus Stevens; 
charts on good memory work in boys’ high 
school, work in instrumental and vocal 
music, and arbor day work in high school; 
also attractive exhibit of Lincoln Art Series 
in swinging frames. 

Lansdale—Photographs, drawings, 
written work of grade schools. 

Lansdowne—Photographs of school and 
kindergarten work. 

Norristown--Manual training, comprising 
inlaid work, turning, carving and metal 
work. The sewing work is unusually good. 
Photographs of school buildings, interior 
and exterior, also students’ art work, and 
sketching from nature. 

Oil City—Photographs, grade and high 
school work; ‘‘ Bird Day’’ book, and liter- 
ature on observance of Bird Day. 

Pittsburg has school reports. 

Pottstown—Photographs of students at 
work and during gymmastic exercises; also 
color work and drawing. 

Phoenixville—Students’ note-books, lan- 
guage and arithmetic, photographs and 
color work, and drawing in various grades. 

Reading—Large exhibit and very care- 
fully prepared. Much work in all branches 
and grades, cases of local insects prepared 
by the students, color work from nature, 
photographs of school buildings, etc. 

Sharon—Drawing and grade work. 

Steelton—Pen, ink and brush work, grade 
work in arithmetic and language, and much 
excellent work from high school. 

South Fork—Language and arithmetic. 

Scranton—Photographs of all school 
buildings, case of mineral specimens and 
fossils collected by the students; excellent 
color work development in high school, 
commercial and kindergarten work; bound 
volumes of students’ work. 

Tidioute—Color work, manual training. 

Williamsport—Raffia, clay work, bound 
volumes of all grade work, herbariums, 
students’ note-books and work from kinder- 
garten to high school, showing system. 

Warren-- Photographs give splendid ideas 
as to the working of its schools; pictures of 
domestic, art and science rooms; chemical, 
botanical, biological and physical labora- 
tories; also manual training department. 
Its $20,000 museum adds much in value to 
the research of the student. 


and 
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West Chester—Fine collection of local 
minerals made by students of high school; 
note-books in physics and zodlogy, manual 
work and sewing, basket work, language, 
arithmetic and nature study; brush work 
from nature. 

_ Wilkes-Barre— Drawings in color and 
with pencil, and large exhibit in manual 
training in wood. 

York—Bound volume, giving description 
of schools and photographs of buildings col- 
lected by the York County Historical So- 
ciety. 

The rural schools represented are Edge 
Hill and Fairfield districts, Bucks county ; 
Berwyn, Chester co.; Wallingford, Delaware 
county; Connellsville, Fayette; Morris and 
Centre, Green county; Indiana, Indiana 
county; Newport, Luzerne; Bainbridge, 
Lancaster; Cheltenham and Ringing Hill, 
Montgomery; Matamoras, Pike, and others. 
Indiana, Greene and Lycoming are reported 
as having the best county exhibits. Cum- 
berland county has a good exhibit of photo- 
graphs and records of public school build- 
ings. There are courses of study, un- 

raded, graded and high school programmes 
| many schools. 

In the Philadelphia exhibit the Element- 
ary schools are classified according to grade 
and subject, as language, geography, his- 
tory, physiology, arithmetic; forms used in 
the enforcement of Compulsory Attendance; 
kindergarten display; J. Liberty Tadd’s 


system of drawing illustrated. 

Books containing regular grade work of 
the Philadelphia pupils on any subject 
found under the cabinets labelled the same. 

Sewing—Two cases showing the work 


done in the Elementary schools. Sewing 
taught by special teachers who came to the 
building at stated times. The girls of each 
class receive a one-hour lesson or less, each 
week, according to grade. Course books 
of study are attached to each cabinet. 

Special schools for the defective children, 
truants, etc., are represented here. Three 
cases contain their specimens of handwork. 

Night Schools—Books showing work done 
by pupils, giving their age, nationality and 
time at school. Photographs of schoal in 
session. 

High Schools: Boys—Two in character, 
three in number, namely, Central High 
School, Manual Training and Northeast 
Manual Training. Central High School has 
two cabinets containing photographs show- 
ing school building and .classes in session; 
also case containing publications by the 
alumni of the school, senior essays and 
course in commerce. J/anual Training 
Schools : Two large cases showing the work 
of each year; Wood Turning done in first and 
second year; Joinery for first year; Mould- 
ing by Freshman class; Smithing by Inter- 
mediate class; Constructive Work by Sen- 
ior class; fan, pumping, engine, etc. ; benches, 
chairs, stands, hall rack—in fact all the 
wood-work used for furnishing the entire 
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booth has been done by the pupils. Books 
containing written work done by thestudents 
of the Manual Training also on exhibition. 

Phila, Normal School—Two cabinets con- 
taining photographs of the building and 
classes; raffia work; work of the School of 
Observation and Practice. Also photo- 
graphs of the Girls’ High School. 

The Normal Schools of the State occupy 
an alcove in themselves, and make an im- 
portant showing. The charts of library 
statistics are especially interesting. 

Bloomsburg presents interior and exterior 
photographs of buildings, decorative work, 
nature work, and work from the model 
school. California displays photographs, 
science work by the students, art work, also 
work from the model school. Clarion has 
bound volumes of students’ work in various 
branches, with students’ note-books, photo- 
graphs of grounds and buildings, and many 
publications of the faculty. The Cumber- 
land Valley school has on exhibition photo- 
graphs of their buildings, and work in 
pencil and water color. East Stroudsburg 
has illustrated the various branches of 
school work in drawing, botany, Latin, 
literature, physiology, school management, 
zoology, geography and physiography. 
Edinboro shows photographs of buildings. 
Indiana has made a fine showing in its 
manual training department, including the 
actual work of students, methods of instruc- 
tion, sheets and charts. The model school 
is well represented. Students’ note-books, 
and these with photographs of the campus 
and buildings are also included in the 
exhibit. A volume of penmanship, the 
class work of the students, is exceedingly 
good. In the Kutztown exhibit may be 
seen photographs, mechanical drawing, 
blue prints of physiological and psychologi- 
cal charts, color charts, cardboard and wood 
sloyd, with bound volumes of students’ 
work. Lock Haven displays photographs 
of the interior and exterior views of build- 
ings. Mansfield exhibits many musical 
publications, in addition to photographs 
and students’ note books in science. A 
prominent feature of the Millersville exhibit 
is the publications of its faculty, including 
many text-books on various branches; also 
school reports, and a very creditable display 
of drawing, penmanship, and color work. 
Slippery Rock excels in its work in basketry 
and papier maché maps. Photographs of 
buildings, blue prints and color work in 
nature study, knife work, and class work in 
science by the students, and publications of 
the faculty are shown. The most extensive 
exhibit among the Normal Schools is that 
of West Chester, in the showing made of 
work in history, Latin, literature, art, and 
manual training. The school publications 
are also numerous. 

Haverford Collegeand Lehigh University 
have courses of study and photographs of 
college buildings, interiors, and students. 

Among the art and. industrial schools is 
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found the rhiladelphia School of Design for 
Women. It shows applied art, work of 
students in oils, from nature, landscape 
composition, life class studies, and original 
compositions. Spring Garden Institute dis- 
plays a progressive course in mechanical 
toe pote 8 ee see drawings, wood and metal 
working, papers of the class in electricity, 
and drawings and paintings in free-hand 
classes. The School of Industrial Art of 
the Pennsylvania Museum shows applied 
art in interior decorations, historic orna- 
ment, sketches of original designs for rugs, 
stained glass and mosaic brush work from 
nature, original designs in furniture, book- 
bindings, metal and stenciling. From this 
school, in the department of textiles, are 
found illustrations in the method of wool 
dyeing, samples of cloth, the actual work of 
the students, illustrating original designs 
in ginghams, plaids, trouserings and silk 
brocade. Here also are found exercises in 
color harmony and in weave formation. 
The various processes are shown in the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen yarns. 

The Soldiers’ Orphan Industrial School 
of Scotland, Pa., has a large case of iron 
work that would do credit to high-grade 
mechanics. There is also a display in 
manual training, and photographs, and 
samples of work are here from its printing 
department. Other Orphan Schools, from 
Jumonville and Chester Springs, have 
photographs of the school buildings and the 
campus, and others showing the excellent 
work these schools are doing. 

The Carlisle Indian Industrial School has 
many fine photographs of their students, 
the Indian band, the foot-ball team, and 
noted chiefs, besides photographs of stu- 
dents on entering school and at their depar- 
ture. 

The Cornplanter Indian School, situated 
near Warren, Pa., has a small but interest- 
ing exhibit. The work of these children 
deserves much commendation. Sewing is 
taught in this school. In their display a 
game is shown, played during the winter 
months, called ‘‘Snow Snakes,’’ the poles 
of which are made by the Indian boys. 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
on exhibition life size portraits of the differ- 
ent State Superintendents since its organi- 
zation; also the annual reports of the Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction, the reports 
of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, and full set 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal, the offi- 
cial organ of the School Department, fifty- 
two volumes. In addition the Department 
has a series of statistical and illustrative 
charts that show at a glance the growth of 
public school education in the State. To 
the visitor who has only a few minutes and 
the student of education the charts will be 
equally interesting andinstructive. In his- 
torical research they will be invaluable. 

The University of Pennsylvania has con- 
tributed a plaster cast of Provost William 
Smith, with photographs of its buildings. 
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STEVENS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


HE Thaddeus Stevens Memorial As- 
sociation has been organized in Lan- 
caster county for the purpose of raising 
a fund with which to erect and endow a 
memorial industrial school or home where 
orphan boys of the poor and unfortunate 
can be admitted and given instruction 
and taught some useful trade. The offi- 
cers of the association are: President, Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer; Vice-President, Hon. 
William W. Griest ; Secretary, Martin E. 
Brenner, of Witmer; Treasurer, Hon. 
John H. Landis. The Executive Com- 
mittee has issued the following circular: 


The man who achieves distinction by un- 
bought service to his fellow citizens can be hon- 
ored in no other way so well as by continuing 
his work. Such a man was Thaddeus Stevens, 
one of the most distinguished citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, and honorably identified with the his- 
tory of Lancaster county, as well as the State 
and nation. 

When irreparable disaster threatened the 
common-school system of Pennsylvania, it was 
Thaddeus Stevens who came forward as the 
champion and defender of that system, and by 
his eloquence and sturdy insistence saved it for 
the people. 

In especial recognition of this great service to 
the generations living and to live, his friends 
and neighbors have deemed it fitting to erect a 
suitable memorial in honor of him who served 
the people so unselfishly and well. Monuments 
may be grand and imposing, but Thaddeus 
Stevens, could he make his voice heard, would 
not ask a monument. It is therefore proposed 
to found an industrial school and home to bear 
his honored name, where boys of the indigent 
poor of this and coming generations may be 
prepared for life’s duties, that they may live as 
usefully and as beneficially as did he in whose 
memory it is to be erected. 

Pursuant to this purpose this circular is is- 
sued, that such as may approve of this enter- 
prise may aid, according to their ability, to 
render it a success. 

All contributions should be sent to one of the 
officers of the association or to one of the mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

Signed: W. K. Seltzer, Ephrata; John H. 
Landis, Millersville; Isaac R. Herr, Elizabeth- 
town; Martin E. Brenner, Witmer; John G. 
Homsher, Strasburg. 


It is the purpose of the Association to 
raise throughout the State, a hundred 
thousand dollars or more to found, estab- 
lish and endow a Memorial Industrial 
School or Home in honor and in memory 
of Thaddeus Stevens, where indigent 
orphan boys shall be taught some useful 
trade or occupation to equip them for the 
battle of life. The fitness of the proposed 
Memorial School as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Mr. Stevens and in recognition of 
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his services in saving to our State the 
free-school law, under which she has ad- 
vanced so wonderfully in intelligence and 
general prosperity, is universally recog- 
nized. Living or dying, Mr. Stevens 
had at heart the interests of the children 
of this great Commonwealth. The money 
accumulations of his life were not large 
—he was too liberal to become rich—but 
they were donated by his will to this 
cause. In disposing of his modest estate, 
he said: ‘‘I give it all to my trustees to 
erect, establish and endow a house of re- 
fuge for the relief of the homeless, in- 
digent orphans. Those shall be deemed 
orphans who shall have lost either par- 
ent.’’ Unfortunately the estate was not 
so large as he had hoped, and it has sim- 
ply been accumulating interest since his 
death because inadequate to carry out the 
wishes of the testator. It now amounts 
to nearly $70,000. ‘That sum is available 
and it is proposed to add $100 000 to it, 
which will be sufficient to erect a suitable 
building, equip it properly, and set the 
good work in operation at an early day. 


PENNSYLVANIA DAY. 
ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR PENNYPACKER. 


HE observance of ‘‘days”’ is a feat- 
ure of the great World’s Fair now 
open at St. Louis, and August 20th was 
chosen for Pennsylvania. The day 
marks the anniversary of the victory won 
by Major-General ‘‘Mad’’ Anthony 
Wayne, a distinguished officer from 
Pennsylvania, then commander-in-chief 
of the United States army, over the In- 
dian tribes at the battle of Fallen Timber, 
on the Maumee river. This battle caused 
the breaking-down of the power of the 
Northwest Indians, whe were aided by 
the British, and led to the settlement of 
the lands secured by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and the organization of the Western 
States. The formal ceremonies were 
held in the Pennsylvania building. Pres- 
ident Francis delivered an address of 
welcome, which was responded to by Col. 
James H. Lambert, executive officer of 
the Pennsylvania World’s Fair Commis- 
sion. An imposing military parade 
marked the opening of the ceremonies on 
the Exposition grounds. The parade 
was reviewed by Governor Pennypacker 
and his staff, members of his cabinet, 
heads of the various State departments, 
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members of the Pennsylvania State Com- 
mission, and city officials from Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia, accompanied by offi- 
cials of the Exposition. The Philadel- 
phia City Troop, a well-known military 
erganization of Pennsylvania, comprising 
about 300 men, was one of the features of 
the parade, which was headed by a de- 
tachment of Jefferson Guards and Gen- 
eral John A. Wiley and staff. The day 
ended with a formal reception in the 
Pennsylvania building in honor of Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Pennypacker, which was 
one of the principal social events of the 
month. The very interesting historical 
address of Governor Pennypacker should 
be read all over Pennsylvania, and espe- 
cially in the schools. It was as follows: 


In the United States of America, while the 
terms east and west are more or less uncer- 
tain in their designation, it is, perhaps, 
sufficiently accurate to say that when refer- 
ence is made to the West that region is 
intended which is not included within the 
limits of the thirteen original States, and 
lies to the westward of the Alleghany 
Mountains. The settlement of this region 
and the knitting of the ties which were to 
unite it to the States bordering upon the 
Atlantic Ocean were of the utmost import- 
ance tothe nation. In time it has come to 
be the centre of population, as well as of 
political influence, and if it had remained 
permanently under the control of Spain, 
France or England, or of any other foreign 
country, in the large sense there never 
would have been a nation at all. Durin 
the War of the Rebellion there were sacri- 
ficed a half million of lives, and there were 
expended four billions of dollars, to prevent 
a — of the country by a line running 
eastward and westward. It was correctly 
felt that such a division meant the ultimate 
loss of all that the future had in store for 
us, and that supreme efforts must be exerted 
to avert the threatened calamity. A cleav- 
age by a line running northward and south- 
ward along the Alleghany Mountains would 
have been equally fatal. We are able in 
this way to form some estimate of the im- 
mense advantages to the country which 
resulted from securing that region as a part 
of the national domain. 

If it shall come about, as now seems prob- 
able, that the American people are to be one 
of the dominant nations, imposing their race 
characteristics, seizing the avenues of trade, 
and extending their institutions, and if, as 
also seems probable, their national force 
shall be exerted under the influence of the 
States within the valley of the Mississippi, 
then the settlement of the West was an 
event of tremendous significance in the 
history of the world. 

It was the result of no preconceived de- 
sign. It came about as the consequence of 
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no deliberate purpose. No nation, as did 
Greece and Rome in the ancient days, sent 
out colonies to occupy the land upon a pre- 
arranged system and under the protecting 
and fostering care of the government at 
home. It was the outcome rather of that 
impulse which has led the descendants of 
the old Teutonic race, whether they be 
Saxon or Suabian, to wander, which before 
the dawn of history impelled the barbaric 
tribes to pour over the Ural Mountains into 
Europe, and which in the sixth century 
urged one of these tribes under the lead of 
Hengist, Horsa and Cedric to cross the 
North Sea and seize what we now know as 
England. The hardy borderers living on 
the outskirts of the older colonies in the 
East pushed across the Alleghanies, rifle in 
hand, to found new homes upon richer 
lands, and to take the initial steps in the 
establishment of States destined ere long to 
become both prosperous and potent. The 
difficulties that were encountered were over- 
come. The dangers that arose in the path 
were surmounted. The wild beasts that 
filled the caverns below and clung to the 
limbs of the trees overhead were driven 
from their lairs. The savages who lurked 
in the forests and who endeavored to con- 
front the inpour of emigrants, with treach- 
ery and revenge in their hearts and scalping 
knives in their hands, were, after many a 
fierce struggle, beaten and destroyed. 
Those who perished on the way were soon 
followed by others equally determined and 
more fortunate, until communities were 
established and the new life in the wilder- 
ness was too deeply rooted to be uptorn. 

It is my purpose, in this State, said to be 
more like our own than any other, in this 
city, which has been called the Philadelphia 
of the West, upon the occasion of the Ex- 
position intended to commemorate the most 
extensive acquisition of lands ever made by 
the government, upon this most important 
and interesting anniversary, to narrate in a 
brief way and in broad lines the part borne 
by Pennsylvania in these events so fraught 
with great results. Among the pioneers, 
at once the earliest and the most distin- 
guished, made the hero of song and story 
in many tongues and many lands, intro- 
duced by Byron into his poem of Don Juan, 
his statue set in marble in the capitol at 
Washington by Kentucky as the representa- 
tive of her highest achievement, was Daniel 
Boone. In later days the West gave to the 
nation him who has been happily limned by 
Lowell as the first American, him who rose 
to greater heights in broader ways than any 
other of the Presidents. When in time to 
come the muse of history shall be called 
upon to select from her pages those rulers 
who tower aloft above the rest, who have 
conferred the. most benefit upon their fel- 
lowmen, who have shown in vast achieve- 
ment, purity of character and breadth of 
intelligence, alongside of Cyrus, Alfred, 
Charlemagne and William of Orange, she 
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will place Abraham Lincoln. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that Daniel Boone and John Lin- 
coln, the great-grandfather of the President, 
were both borne in the same locality in the 
county of Berks in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and both pursued the same path on 
their way toward the west. Among those 
most celebrated in the annals of the border 
and most conspicuous for doughty deeds 
done in the Indian wars, Wetzel, Van Bib- 
ber, Van Metre, Brady, Logan, John Todd, 
Levi Todd, the grandfather of Abraham 
Lincoln’s wife, as well as Simon Girty, the 
thoroughly hated renegade, who took part 
with the savages, all had their origin in 
Pennsylvania. John Filson, whose name is 
borne by the Filson Club of Louisville, who 
wrote the first history of Kentucky, laid out 
the city of Cincinnati, and was subsequently 
killed by the Indians, was born within 
twenty-five miles of Philadelphia in the 
county of Chester. The movement west- 
ward may be said to have begun when, in 
1732, Hans Joest Hejt left the valley of the 
Perkiomen and at the head of a little band 
of colonists took up large tracts of land and 
made the earliest settlement in the Shenan- 
doah Valley in Virginia. The Dunker set- 
tlement along the Shenandoah, afterward 
broken up by the savages, and the settle- 
ment of peaceable Moravian Indians at 
Gadenhutten in Ohio, who were massacred 
by equally savage whites, marked futile 
efforts to extend over the land those Christ- 
ian principles in the contact of the races 
which had proven successful along the Del- 
aware for three-quarters of a century, and 
are now again exemplified by the govern- 
ment in the erection and conduct of such 
schools as that at Carlisle. 

The emigrants, in their march to the 
westward, in the main followed one of two 
routes. They either went on foot or horse- 
back over the Alleghanies by the ‘‘ Wilder- 
ness Road,’’ famous in Western annals, 
blazed by Boone on his way from North 
Carolina to Kentucky, in 1775, or they 
floated in boats down the Ohio from Pitts- 
burg. If the land was to be secured for 
civilization it must not only be occupied— 
it must be won. It was inhabited and 
roamed over by fierce tribes of savages reso- 
lute to oppose what they regarded as an in- 
vasion of their hunting grounds, and who 
waged a treacherous and ruthless warfare 
which spared neither child, woman nor 
home. The British, who still occupied forts 
and trading stations along the lakes, in- 
cited them to resistance, and furnished them 
with scalping knives, firearms and ammu- 
nition. The rifle in the hands of the hunter 
and borderer from Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and North Carolina, wielded with both 
courage and skill, was sufficient for his in- 
dividual protection, and relying alone upon 
their own prowess, the backwoodsmen 
pushed their way into Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee; but with the coming of men given 
to more peaceful pursuits and the growth of 
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settlements which were ever subject to 
attacks by the wily foe and might at any 
time be laid waste, other measures became 
necessary. In 1787 an ordinance was passed 
by Congress providing for the sale of lands 
and settlement in the Northwest, and the 
creation of a territorial government. Arthur 
St. Clair, who had been a major-general 
from Pennsylvania during the war of the 
Revolution, was appointed Governor by 
Washington. The Ohio company made a 
large purchase of lands, and colonists for 
the most part from New England, with 
Rufus Putnam as an avant courier, began 
to pour into Ohio. Between 1783 and 1790 
fifteen hundred men, women and children 
were slain by the Indians. In the latter 
year there .were only two hundred and 
eighty men living on the lands of the Ohio 
Company who were capable for warfare, and 
the people needed protection. In that year 
St. Clair sent Josiah Harmer, an officer of 
distinction in the Revolution, born in Phil- 
adelphia of parents from the valley of the 
Perkiomen, with fourteen hundred men into 
the wilderness to punish the Indians. He 
burned a number of their villages and 
reached the interior of Indiana, where he 
was defeated with a loss of over two hun- 
dred men. In 1791 St. Clair led an army of 


twenty-three hundred troops into the Indian 
country, but was compelled to retreat with 
a loss of more than six hundred killed and 
wounded. Among the killed was General 


Richard Butler, a brilliant officer, who had 
fought bravely in the Pennsylvania line 
through the Revolution. 

And then Washington, smitten with 
anger and chagrin, sent to the front An- 
thony Wayne. In his ‘‘Winning of the 
West,’’ Roosevelt writes: ‘‘Of ‘all men 
Wayne was the best fitted for the work. In 
the Revolutionary War no other general, 
American, British or French, won such a 
reputation for hard fighting and for daring 
energy and dogged courage. * * * But his 
head was as cool as his heart was stout.’’ 

He had won distinction at Brandywine, 
Germantown and Monmouth. He had been 
in command at the capture of Stony Point, 
by assault, if not the most decisive, certainly 
the most brilliant, achievement of the Revo- 
lutionary War. He had given further proofs 
of his capabilities in contests with Corn- 
wallis and with the Indians in Georgia. 
No other Revolutionary general has had so 
many counties named for him except Wash- 
ington. The previous failures had caused 
a timid feeling to pervade the councils of 
the administration, and every effort was 
made to secure an understanding without 
recourse to war. The Secretary of War 
wrote to Wayne that another defeat would 
be ‘ruinous to the reputation of the Gov- 
ernment.’? Wayne raised an army of 
tv.enty-five hundred men, organized and 
controlled it, and introduced the discipline 
which was the necessary preparation for the 
coming struggle. In the late summer of 
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1792 he established a camp on the Ohio, 
twenty-seven miles below Pittsburg. In 
May, 1793, he advanced to the site of Cin- 
cinnati. In October he went forward to the 
Miami river, eighty miles north of Cincin- 
nati, where, sorrounded by hostile Indians, 
he spent the winter. He built a fort upon 
the battlefield where St. Clair had met de- 
feat, which he called ‘‘ Fort Recovery,’’ and 
buried the bones of the soldiers who had 
lost their lives in that disastrous engage- 
ment. Cut off from communication with 
the National Government, whose capital 
was then Philadelphia, he had been given 
authority to dislodge the English garrison 
at the rapids of the Maumee, if it should be 
found necessary. To his discretion, there- 
fore, it was left to determine whether or not 
war with England should be undertaken. 
On June 30, 1794, he repelled an attack upon 
Fort Recovery. Then marching seventy 
miles farther northward, he built a fort on 
the Maumee called ‘‘ Fort Defiance,’’ and a 
hundred and ten years ago to day, fought 
almost under the walls of the English forti- 
fication the important battle whose anniver- 
sary we celebrate. About two thousand 
Indians and Canadians were engaged, and 
they were completely routed with great 
loss. A complaint made by the captain in 
command of the English fort met with a 
sharp rebuff. It was the most decisive 
victory won in all of our Indian wars. Both 
the power and the spirit of the hostile 
tribes were broken. For fifteen years there- 
after there was peace along the border, and 
the extension of the settlements and the 
creation of States in the West were the re- 
sult. Says Dr. Stille: ‘‘In opening the 
magnificent national domain of the West to 
emigrants, secured in their life, liberty and 
property by laws of their own making, it 
may well be regarded, when we reflect upon 
the history of that vast region during the 
last hundred years, as having given birth 
to a new era in the history of American 
civilization.’’ 

Says Roosevelt: ‘‘It was the most com- 
plete and important victory ever gained 
over the Northwestern Indians during the 
forty years’ warfare to which it put an end; 
and it was the only considerable pitched 
— in which they lost more than their 
oes.”’ 

Pennsylvania had still another service to 
render in the settlement of the West. The 
purchase of Louisiana from France, in 1803, 
which included all of the lands to the west 
of the Mississippi, save those owned by 
Spain, was approached with misgiving and 
attended with uncertainity. The opposition 
was earnest and decided. The real reason 
for objection upon the part of the Eastern 
States was the sense that with the growth 
of the West and the administration of new 
States likely to result there would be a 
corresponding diminution in their own in- 
fluence in national affairs, and as has often 
happened in the course of our history the 
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inspiring motive was hidden under an 
avowed interest in the maintenance of the 
Constitution. It was contended that the 
proposed purchase was in violation of that 
instrument, since there was no provision in 
it for the extension of territory, and that 
no new States could be admitted into the 
Union save by the unanimous consent of 
all the original States. It was argued that 
we had land enough, that these trackless 
wastes could never be utilized, that compli- 
cations with other nations unforseen and 
innumerable would arise, and that expan- 
sion meant destruction. Quincey threat- 
ened that if this step should be taken it 
would be followed by a dissolution of the 
Union. In similar vein, Senator Plumer, 
of New Hampshire, said: ‘‘ Admit this 
Western world into the Union and you de- 
stroy at once the weight and importance of 
the Eastern States and compel them to 
establish a separate and independent 
empire,’’ and Griswold, of Connecticut, 
added: ‘‘It is not consistent with the spirit 
of a Republican government that its terri- 
tory should be exceedingly large. * * * 
The vast and unmanageable extent which 
the accession of Louisiana will give the 
United States, the consequent dispersion of 
our population and the destruction of that 
balance which it is so important to main- 
tain between the Eastern and Western States 
threatens at no very distant day the sub- 
version of our Union.’’ When the final 
vote was had upon the bill to enable the 
President to take possession of the territory, 
both of the Senators and all of the eighteen 
Representatives from Pennsylvania cast 
their votes in favor of it passage. The 
significance of this action in what is recog- 
nized as one of the most important crises in 
the advancement of the nation is enhanced 
when we remember that all of the Senators 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut and New 
Hampshire voted in the negative. Among 
them were Timothy Pickering and John 
Quincy Adams. 

The position assumed by Pennsylvania 
upon this vital question is the more grati- 
fying because of the reasoning in support 
of it, the soundness of which the subsequent 
course of events has entirely justified. It 
was extremely difficult for contemporaries 
to catch the full import and future conse- 
quences of the movement in which they 
were engaged. Jefferson was looking to 
the opening of the Mississippi river and 
securing control of its mouth and his in- 
structions to his representatives in France 
were to make an offer only for New Orleans 
and the Floridas. It did not occur to 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe or Livingston, 
who were acting for us, to make a proposi- 
tion for the purchase of the immense terri- 
tory west of the river. It was Napoleon, 
who did not care to retain these lands if he 
parted with New Orleans, who first broached 
the suggestion. As the country has grown 
and trade has followed the railroads east 
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instead of the rivers south, it has been 
proven that this territory constituted the 
vast importance of the acquisition. With 
keen insight and remarkably clear vision, 
Thomas McKean, in an address to the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, December 9, 1803, 
said: ‘‘The value of the acquisition, even 
with the sole view of accommodating and 
securing the commerce of the Western 
States and territory of the Union, every 
candid mind will appreciate much higher 
than the stipulated price; but when we 
consider it in relation to the present as the 
probable means by which we avoid a par- 
ticipation in the war that has been fatally 
rekindled in Europe, or in relation to the 
future as affording a natural limit to our 
territorial possessions, by which the danger 
of foreign collisions and conflict is far re- 
moved, while the sphere of domestic in- 
dustry and enterprise is enlarged, the event 
may well be regarded as an auspicious 
manifestation of the interference of Provi- 
dence in the affairs of men.”’ 

But the entire consequences in all of their 
immense proportions, as we looking back- 
ward are able to see them to-day, were fore- 
casted in the resolution of the Assembly 
drafted by William McClay. ‘‘The acqui- 
sition of Louisiana promises incalculable 
advantages not only with regard to our 
foreign relations, but also to our internal 
industry, as the Territories of the United 
States will now possess a soil and climate 
adapted to every production and an outlet 
is thereby secured for the western parts of 
the Union to the ocean and the trade of the 
world.”’ 

Pennsylvania has done much for the 
American Union of States. Her founder 
gave a practical example of the possibility 
of the application of these broad principles 
of religious and civil liberty upon which it 
is based. In its infancy she nursed its 
feeble efforts in her chief city. Long ago, 
by common consent, having regard to the 
benefits derived from her assistance, her 
contributions to its wars and her influence 
in its development and among the counsels 
of its statemen, she was hailed as the Key- 
stone of the Arch. This proud position, 
accorded to her in the past, she has main- 
tained until the present, and will strive 
to deserve in the future. The American 
people do not forget that she alone of the 
thirteen original States had a regiment in 
the Philippines. They do not forget that 
momentous conflict upon her soil in 1863 
where one of her sons dealt the death-blow 
to the effort to rend asunder the nation. 
But never did she exhibit with more clear- 
ness her poise and good judgment, never 
did she confer more lasting advantage upon 
the country than when, disregarding the 
appeals of selfish interest, with her whole 
heart, she threw the great weight of her in- 
fluence in favor of the extension of the 
national domain westward to the Pacific 
Ocean. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC wo agence 
HARRISBURG, SEPTEMBER, 1904. 

HE following are the places and dates at 

which the annual Teachers’ Institutes will be 


Armstrong . . 
Crawford. . . 


Miffiinburg. . . Dec. 26. 
. Kittanning . Jan. 2, 1905. 
. Meadville. . Jan. 2, 1905. 


held during the school year 1904-5 in the dif- 


ferent counties and cities of Pennsylvania: 


Allegheny 
Erie 


Venango... 
Bradford .. . 
oo eee Caste. . «Oat. 


Lawrence 


Cameron. . 


Schuylkill . . 
Susquehanna . 


Berks 
Bucks . . 
Forest 


Lebanon... 
Montgomery 
Northampton . 


Pike 


Dauphin . . . 
Lackawanna . 


Luzerne 
Tioga 


Warren.... 
Chester. . . 


Delaware 


McKean... 
Cambria . . 


Centre 


Franklin ... 
Huntingdon 


Lancaster 


Monroe 
Wayne. . 
Adams 
Juniata . 
Mifflin . 
Snyder . 


Somerset. . 


Blair... 
Carbon 
Columbia 


Cumberland 


Elk.. 
Perry 


Montour. . 


Fulton 
Wyoming 
Fayette 
Bedford 
Butler 


Clarion... 


Clearfield 
Clinton 


Jefferson... 
Northumberland Sunbury .. . 


Washington 


Westmoreland 


Beaver 
Indiana 
Lycoming 


. . Pittsburgh . . . Aug. 22. 


Erie City... . Aug. 
. Franklin... . Aug. 
- Towanda. . . . Oct. 


- . Emporium. . . Oct. 
Waynesburg . . Oct. 
Allentown .. . Oct. 
Coudersport . . Oct. 

- Pottsville .. . . Oct. 
- Montrose .. . Oct. 
Reading . . . . Oct. 

- Doylestown . . Oct. 
Marionville .. . Oct. 

- Lebanon... . Oct. 
- Norristown. . . Oct. 

Oct. 
« Oct. 

. Harrisburg . . . Oct. 
- Scranton... . Oct. 

- . Wilkes-Barre . . Oct. 
Wellsboro . . . Oct. 
. Warren «+. . «Get. 

. West Chester. . Nov. 

. . Media Nov. 

-Smethport . . . Nov. 


. « Ebensburg . . . Nov. 


Bellefonte. . . . Nov. 
. Chambersburg . Nov. 
- - Huntingdon . . Nov. 
- - Lancaster .. . Nov. 

Nov. 

- - Stroudsburg . . Nov. 
- Honesdale . . . Nov. 
Gettysburg. . . Nov. 

. . Mifflintown . . Nov. 
. » Lewistown . . . Nov. 

- Middleburg . . Nov. 

- Somerset .. - Nov. 

Nov. 

- - Hollidaysburg . Nov. 

Mauch Chunk . Nov. 

- «Bloomsburg . . Nov. 

- Carlisle . .. . Nov. 
. - Ridgway... Nov. 

New Bloomfield. Nov. 

o « DMGINS.. « « « Mom 

McConnellsburg Dec. 

. . Tunkhannock . Dec. 

. - Uniontown. . . Dec. 
. - vee. 


- - Dec. 
. ee 
- Dec. 
. Dec. 
- Dec. 
« « Dec. 


. . Clearfield 
. . Lock Haven . 
- Brookville . . 


. . Washington 
. Greensburg 


. « Indiana 


- « - Muncy 


Sullivan ... .Dushore... 





CITY ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 
Allentown . . . . August 29, 1904. 
Harrisburg . August 29, 1904. 
Williamsport. . . August 29, 1904. 
Reading September 5, 1904. 
Scranton . . - September 5, 1904. 
Wilkes-Barre. . . September 5, 1904. 
McKeesport - November 21, 1904. 
Carbondale - December 19, 1904. 
Hazleton - December 19, 1904. 
Altoona March 13, 1905. 
Lancaster - March 27, 1905. 
Johnstown. . . . April 3, 1905. 
Chester City . . . April 24, 1905. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: There have 
been several changes in principals and in 
high school teachers. Almost all the ap- 
pointments have been made, and instead of 
a scarcity of teachers there has been a sur- 
plus. Quite a number of districts have 
advanced the salaries of their teachers. 

BEDFORD--Supt. Wright: All the regular 
examinations, twenty-five in number, have 
now been held. There were 355 applicants 
for certificates, of whom rio failed to 
measure up to the required standard. An 
effort has been made to select the best 
material available, and only the best. 

FuLtTon—Supt. Barton: We raised our 
standard considerably in this year’s exam- 
inations because of the increase of salary. 
Only the best were licensed to teach. We 
have just enough teachers to fill our 
schools. Our corps of teachers for the 
coming term is a strong one. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: I held a 
directors’ meeting as the law requires. It 
was wellattended. Addresses were delivered 
by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Supt. James M. 
Coughlin and some of the directors present. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: Everything 
promises well for the coming year. Teach- 
ers are taking more care in their prepara- 
tion than ever before. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Howerth: At a recent 
meeting of the school board it was decided 
to erect two new fifteen-room buildings to 
take the place of the old Penrose and Stevens 
buildings. 

Sunsury—Supt. Shipman: An addition 
to the Third Ward school building is in 
process of erection. The Carpenter system 
of heating and ventilating will be installed 
in the building. The high school building 
has been equipped with fire escapes. The 
high school curriculum has been extended 
by the introduction of zodlogy, geology, 
trigonometry including plane surveying, 
and parliamentary law. The course in Eng- 
lish has also been strengthened. 
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THE HEROIC.—The ordinary events of life are not 
strong enough to move the whole man; its deeper 
and more passionate moments show us what we really 
are. There is that within us which comes forth only 
upon some strong exterior call. This is the true use 
of the heroic, of a life transcending life’s ordinary pos- 
sibilities. Such a life is a direct call upon the soul, 
saying, “ Friend, come up higher ;” and the heart 
recognizes its voice, and exults in it, claims it as the 
voice of kindred risen to a more exalted sphere, It is 
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like air from a mountain summit, where we could not 
live, and yet which seems our native air and braces 
us in every nerve. Deeds of ” eroic daring, of sub- 
lime self-devotion, how they stir our hearts, often 
torpid in response to the ordinary appeals of duty and 
reason! In teaching, we trust too much to mere intel- 
ligence, forgetting that there are many gateways into 
the soul, and that feeling bursts through them all. 
Indeed, there is a vast region, the finest and purest in 
our nature, that can be reached only through sensation. 





ROBIN REDBREAST. 


Allegrette. 


Words by ALLINGHAM. 
GERMAN AIR. 








1. Good - bye, good-bye to 
2. Bright yel-low, red and 
3. The fire-side for the 


Sum - mer, 
or - ange, 
crick - et, 





For the Summer’s near-ly done, For the 
The leavescome down in hosts, The 
The  wheat-stack for the mouse, The 
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Sum - mer’s nearlydone; The gar-den smiling faint -ly, Cool 


breezes in the sun; 


leaves come downinhosts,The trees are Indian prin-ces, But soonthey’llturn to ghosts; 
wheat-stack for the mouse, When trembling night-winds whistle And moan all round the house; 
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The thrushes now are 





si - lent, Our swallows flown a- way, But 


The leath’ry pears and ap - ples Hang rus-set 
The frost-y ways, like i - ron, The branches, plum’d with snow, A - las! in Win-ter 
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Rob-in’s here in 


on the bough;’Tis Autumn, Autumn, 
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Chorus. 


coat of brown, And scar - let breast-knot gay. 


Au - tumn, late, ’T will soon be 


Robin, Robindear, O Robin sings so 


sweet - ly inthe fall-ing of 


Win - ter now: | QO Rob-in, Rob-in Redbreast, O 
dead and dark,Where can poor Rob - in 


go? 
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the year. 





